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l.ANtiUAGK I.EARNING is one of the most important compononts 
t)f school (’urri(?ulmii, A learner's emotional, social and (‘ojfnitive 
development. t(» a larffe extent, depends on it. Tli<’ Natlointl 
('itrrinilutn Fiwncworlc lor Scluwl IC(Ju(rnl(}i}-2()0() lii^hliLflits its 
role as an 'important instrument to tlevelop amon^ the learners 
desired attitudes and socially aeeqtted values alon^f with the 
menleation ol core life skills. Teaching Enttlish at this stage not 
only ineuleates and further develops the lour basic skills of 
listening, speaking, reading and writing in the learner hut also 
sci'ks to promote eonununleative .skills both in speech aiul writing 
and in formal and informal situations. Language learning 
activates the cognitive and alTective faculties by .stimulating the 
learners to think and use their imagination. 

Ilasccl on the National Curriculum Framework fur School 
ICdiwatlnn, new syllabuses in English were designed and new 
instructional materials for different school .stages have been 
developed. The new series of instructional materials entitled Steps 
to English for the secondary stage comprises a Textbook, a 
Siii)plernenlary Reader and a Workbook. 

This textbook, the first in this series, is designed to Impart 
basic language skills with reference to some important blocks of 
the language and essential communication skills. It also aims at 
developing study and reference skills; independent thinking and 
literary appreciation. This textbook provides examples of different 
genres like stories, plays, poems, autobiographies, humorous 
pieces, speeches and travelogues. One important feature of this 
book Is that it contains writings about Illustrious Indians and 
translations of poems and prose pieces written in regional 
laijguages. 

The themes range from delineation of age-old problems of 
personality to discussion of contemporary issues like pride in 
lielng an Indian and India’s rich ladtural heritage. These 
variegated themes would motivate the learner to use English lor 
purposes of communication :nul exiiression The uhjeelivcs arc 
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realised through the multi-skill approach; variety of interactive 
tasks, project work, group and pair discussions, and peer 
interactions. These make the book learner-centred and activity- 
based. 

I am specially grateful to Prof. (Miss) S.K. Ram, former 
Professor of English. NCERT for her support and valuable advice 
in the preparation of this book. I am also grateful to all the 
experts, teachers and membera of the Review Workshop who 
contributed generously and gave their fullest help and 
cooperation in the development and finalisation of the manuscript 
of this book. It is hoped that the textbook would meet the 
academic needs of the students learning English in Class IX 
and make teaching and learning English an interesting 
experience. The Council will welcome teachers' and students' 
comments and suggestions on any aspect of this book to facilitate 
Its improvement. 

J.S. Rajput 
Director 

New Delhi National Council of Educational 

February 2002 Research and Training 



STiCPS TO P'NGLISH ia based on the new syllabus in 
Kiij^llsh wliifh was prepared as a lollow-iip of the National 
Curriculum Framework Jar School hklLicalion-2000. This 
textbook is for the students of Class IX who are In the 
ninth year of Eiiiflish. It, comprises iiTextbook for intensive 
study, a Workbook for further developing different 
language skills and a Supplementary Reader for extensive 
study and development of a taste for reading. These books 
aim at making the teaching and learning of English a 
stimttlating exercise by pre.senllng a variety of real-life 
siUuilions. They also fulfill the functional (communicative), 
literary (aesthetic) and cultural (sociological) needs of the 
learner. The main objectives of teaching English at this 
stage arc: 

i. To equip learners with communicative skills to 
enable them to perform different language 
functions. 

il. To help them develop their cognitive and 
affective faculties. 

lii, To promote the skill of reading a te.xt intelligently 
and imaginatively. 

iv. "I'o enrich the learner's vocabulary (active and 
passive). 

To keep learner’s interest in every lesson alive, a rich 
variety of interactive tasks, project work, group and pair 
discussions and peer interactions have been Incorporated. 
These arc need-based and Innovative. The course is 
learner-i’entred. The learner is also encouraged to think 
creaiively through discu.s.sion questions given in each 
lesson. 
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1. Till- trMlxxili is uciind t(« (hi* <)l)i(t'llvfs ol icai'hinii 
Kni-lisli ill tlH’ sv(oiKhu-y siui>v. tiruininar and nsat<t‘; 
vinahiilaiy «'nrl<’lnnt’ii1: the dcvcdojiniful ol linir 
Uingua.ift‘ skills alniijf wilh siiuly and rclVrvnrc* skills 
.uul llu' ini-ulcation ol lilrraiy ap])n:c’ialloii. 

2. A ((nisfUJUs fflort has ht-on made lo develop 
eommnnitiitive skills. The I'lnietionul aspects of 
laiij 4 uaj^e have been i<lven dne linporlanee. Six 
crannnmk'ahve tasks have been ijiiv'cn In the text to 
enable the student to use Eii^llsh lo perforin runelions 
like nmkinu bujai*est Ions. There is a shift of emphasis 
from sindyin.t* (be textbook lo learning the language 
and stress is on the ability to use Ihe language in 
si>eeeh and In writing for aeadeime purposes, at the 
work pliu-e and in the community in general. 

.'k An attempt has been made lo exp«>sc the reader to 
good speeimens ol enutetnporary English. Most pieees. 
however, have taec'ii simplified and adapted to facilitate 
eomprehension. Elements of wit and humour have 
been included through pieces like II'I Were* You. How 
id liorrnir Morici/, The book provides a wide range of 
tliemes from the rlellneation of age-old problems of 
personality to discussion of contemporary issues like 
pride in being an Indian ;uid a glimpse into India’s 
rich and varied ctillural heritage. All the ten eore 
emnjionents have been taken eare of. The book uses 
d1fi'er<-nt genres like stories, one-net plays, poems, 
antobiographles, interviews, lunnorous pieees. 
speeches and iravt'kjgues. This book will not only 
enalde the learners to gather information but will also 
mttkt? them aware of the happenings in India and round 
the world. This will also make them sensitive human 
beings and will ineuleate values like peaceful 
eoexistenee. social cohesion and national integration. 

-1. There are quite a few pieees by liuliait authors which 
present dilferenl aspects of Indian liie and culture. 
Some tiauslallons Irtun writings m regional languages 
have also been inelutled. An atleiiqx has been made 
t(t help the learner appreciate tnlial art and culture. 
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f). I'lu rr arc Inur clItTcrcnl lypcs of cxoia'lscs: 

(’(imprclKMiHMiii, Vocabulary. Grammar and Usaf<c, 

a!id (;()m])osiiion. 

i. Till' comprclu'iision exercises are lor Ihe (caehinjf 
of factual comprehension which will deepen 
slndents' understandiiiff of the lesson. Every lesson 
has cpiestions on interpretative/inferential 
comprehension. 'I'he topics lor discussion sl<‘m from 
the lesson and aim at encouraginjf the learners to 
think erealively, interact with their peers, and lind 
out more ahoul the world and life around them. 

il. Vocahularv exercises are used for vocabulary 
enri<-hment, leachinj^ofspellintf and the development 
of r('leiTnce skilfs. A variety of aellvltles have been 
jfiven like antonyms, synonyms, homophones, cross- 
wf)rd puzzles. 

iii. Grammar and Usage contain a wide variety of 
exercises on different areas of functional grammar. 
The.se activities aim to eciulp the learner to use 
language el feetlvely and ae<’urately. 

iv. t'omposltkai is used to helj> the learners write well- 
knit pieces. All attempt is also made to help the 
learners comprehend noii-jirescrlbed materials, 'riic 
composition tasks range from controlled, semi- 
controlled leading to free composition. 

Note : It is suggested thot all the exercises should 
first he done orallg. White handling discussion 
exercises, ihe teacher should guide and channelise 
the discussion and act as a facilitator. 

v. The two Projects wdll ensure learners' active 
parlielpation; develop learn spirit. 

vi. 'Hie exercises at the end of the ixiem aim at helping the 
learners appreciate the ixicm and enjoy reading il. 

It is hopi'd that Steps to English will meet the learners’ 
needs and help them develop the Important language 
skills and use English effectively and meaningfully for 
purposes of communication. 
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i will give you a talisman.Whcnever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words, will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away." 



IPrqfcsaor Abdul Kalam is one of the world’s greatest 
scientists. Let us find oui wliai his childhood was like.l 


1 WAS borti into a niitlcllc rlass 
Tamil family in llu* island town 
ofHamcswiirain in llu‘ erstwhile 
Madias slate. My father, 
dainulabdeen. had neither 
mueb formal edueatinn nor 
mueh weallh: despite these dls- 
advaiitai*es. he possessed great 
innale wisdom and a true 
generosity ot spirit. He had an 
ideal helpmate in my mother. 
Ashiamma. I do not reeall the 
exact miniber of people she fed 
everyday, hut 1 am (juite eertaiii 
that far more outsiders ate with 
us than all the members of our 
own family put together. 



1 was one of many ehlldrcn " a short boy with rather 
uiidlslinguished looks, born to tall and handsome parents. 
We lived in our ancestral hou.se, which was bulli in the middle 
of the 19th eentury. 11 was a fairly large pucca house, made ol 
limestone and brick, on the Mosciue Sireet in Uameswarain. 
My austere lather used to avoid alt inessential eomlorls and 
luxuries. However, all necessities were provided for, in terms 
ol lood. medicine or clothes. In tact. 1 would say mine was a 
very secure I'hildhood. both materially and emotionally. 


The Second World War broke out in 1939. when 1 was eight 
years old. For reasons 1 have never been able to understand, 



“I will give you a talisman.Whcnever 
you arc in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any u% to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words, will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 



IVroJpssor Abdul Kalam is one oj the world's greatest 
scientists, UH lus jlnd out what his childhood was like.l 


1 WAS born into a iniddU'-class 
Tamil lainily in the island town 
t)l Kainc'swarain in tin* erstwhile 
Madras state. My lather, 
dainulabdeen, had neither 
niin li formal edneatinn nor 
mneh wealth: despite these dis- 
advantaj^es, he possessed threat 
innate wi.sdom and a true 
j:»eniTOHily ot spirit. He had an 
ideal helpmate in my mother, 
Ashianmui. 1 do not recall the 
exact number of people she fed 
every day. but I am (juiie certain 
that far more out.slders ate with 
ns than all the members of our 
own I'amily put toj^ether. 



I was one of many children - a short boy with rather 
undistinituished looks, born to tall and handsome parenis. 
We lived in our aiu-estral house, which was built in the middle 
of the 19th century. 1| was a fairly larifepiieea house, made of 
limesione and brick, on the Mosque Street in Kameswaram. 
My austere laiher used (() avoid all inessential comforts and 
luxuries. However, all necessities were provided for. in terms 
ol iood, medicine or clothes. In tact, 1 would say mine was a 
ver\ secure childhood, both materially and emotionally. 


Tlu' Second World War broke out in 1939, when I was eijfht 
years old. For reasons 1 have never been able to understand. 
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a sudden demand for tamarind seeds erupted In the market. 

1 used to eollect llie seeds and sell them to a provision shop 
on Mosque Street. A day’s colleetlon would fetch me the 
pilneely sum of one anna. My brother-in-law Jallaluddln 
would tell me stories about the War which I would later attempt 
to trace Ui the h(;a’dlines in Dtnainani. Our area, being isolated, 
was completely unaiTec'ted by the war. But soon India was 
forced to join the Allied Forces and something like a state of 
emergency wa.s dt'clared. The first casualty came in the form 
of the suspension of the train halt at Rame.swaram station. 
The news[)apers now had to be bundled and thrown out from 
the moving train on the Ruineswaram Road between 
Rameswaram and Dhanuskodl, That forced my cousin 
SatJisuddln. win) distributed newspapers in Rameswarm, to 
look for a helping hand to catch the bundles and, as If 
naturally. I filled the slot. vSamsuddin helped me earn my 
111 ,si wages. Halt a century later, 1 can still feel the surge of 
pride in earning my own money for the lirst time. 

Kcerv child is born, with some inherited characteristics. 
Into a spccilie soeio-eeotiomlc and emotional environment, 
and trained In certain ways by figures of authority. I inherited 
honesty and selfalisidpliue from my father; from my mother. 
1 liilu'rltcd talth m goodne.ss and dee|) kindne.ss and so did 
mv three brothers and sister. I had three elo.se friends in my 
chilrlhood- Ramanadha Sastr>', Aravindan and Slvaprukasan. 
All these lioys were Irom orll«Kk)x llindii Brahmin families. 
As i lnldnai. none ol us ever telt any difference amongst 
ourselves bet ause ol our religious tllll<‘i'eiiees and upbringing. 
In I.K t, R.oiianadha H.isiry w.ts llie son ol Pakshi hakshmana 
Sastrv, the high priest ol the Rameswaram temple. Later, he 
took over the priesthood ol the Rameswar.mi temple from his 
lather. Aravindan went into Hie business of arranging 
Iraiisporl lor visiting pilgrims; and Sivaprakasan beeame a 
catering contractor lor the Southern Railways. 

During the annual Sbri Sita Rama Kalyanam ceremony, 
our family u.sed to arrange boats with a special platlorin for 
carrying idols of the Lord from the leinple to the marriage 
site, situated in the middle of the pond e.illed Rama Tirtha 
which was near our house. Evc'iits from the Ramayaiia and 
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from tht* life of the Prophet were the bedtime stories my mother 
and f*;randmother would tell the children in our family. 

One day when I was In the fifth standard at the 
Kameswaram Elementary School, a new teacher came to our 
class. I used to wear a cap which marked me as a Muslim, 
and 1 alway.s sat in the front row next to Ramanadha Sastry, 
who wore a sacred thread. The new teacher could not 
stomach a Hindu priest's son sitting with a Muslim boy. In 
accordance with our social ranking as the new teacher saw 
i(, 1 was asked to go and sit on the back bench. 1 felt very 
sad, and so did Ramanadha Sastry. He looked utterly 
downcast as I shifted to my seat In the last row. The Image 
of him weeping when I shifted to the Iasi row left a lasting 
impression on me. 

After school, wc went home and told our respective 
parents about the incident. Lakshmana Sastry summoned 
the leacher, and in our presence, told the teacher that he 
should not spread the poison of social inequality and 
communal intolerance in the minds of litnocent children. He 
blunlly asked the teacher to either apologize or quit the school 
and the island. Not only did the teacher regret his behaviour, 
but the strong sen.se of conviction Lakshmana Sastry conveyed 
\iltimately reformed this young teacher. 

On the whole, the small society of Rameswaram was very 
rigid in terms of the segregation of different social groups. 
However, my science teaelver Slva.subruinanla Iyer, though 
an o!lliod().\ Brahmin witli a very conservative wife, was 
something ol a rebel. He did his liest to break social barriers 
sti Ihul people f'om varying backgrounds could mingle easily. 
He used to spend hours with me and would say, “Kalam, I 
want you to develop so that you are on par with the highly 
educated people of the big cities.” 

One day. he invited me to his home for a nu'al. His wife 
was liorrlfied at the idea of a Muslim boy being invited to dine 
in her ritually pure kitchen. She refused to servi' me in lier 
kiteiien. Sivasubramania Iyer was not perturbed, nor ilid be 
get angry with his wife, but instead, served me witli his own 



hands attd sal down hcsldt* me to eat his meal. His wife watched 
ns from behind the kitchen door. I wondered whether she hud 
observed any ditferenee in the way 1 ate rice, drunk water or 
cleaned tlu' Hour alter the meal. When I wa.s leavlnjf his house. 
Sivasul)rumania Iyer invited me to join him for dinner u^ain 
the next weekend. Ohservln|*my hesitation, he told me not to 
get upset, saying, “fhieeyoii decide to change the .system, siu’h 
problems have to he confronted." When I visited his house the 
next week. Stvasnbrainanta Iyer's wife took me Inside her 
ktleben and .served me f<KKl with her own bunds. 

Tben the Seetaid World War was over and India's freedom 
was imminent. "Indians will build their own India,” declared 
Cianclliiji. 'Ibe whole eoimtrv was filled with an unpreeedeiiled 
optln dsm. I ask<‘d my lather's permission to leave Uamt'swaram 
and study at the tlistrlel head<iuai t<*rs In Ktmianathapuram. 

1 le t«ikl me as if lliiiiking aloud, "Alnd ! I know yoti have 
to go away to grow. Does the seagull not lly across the Sun. 
alone and wilhoiit a nest?" Hi ijnuted Khalil flibran to my 
hesilant mother. "Your children are not your children, fhev 
are the sons and daughters ol I.lle’s longing for Itself. I hev 
c'ome through you l)ut not troni you. Ycm may give them your 
love Inil not your thougiils. For diey have their own thongtils." 

A.P.J. Abdul Kalam 

W'irif^s ql Fire 
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iiiiiaU' 

lliuMrtt’ 

imsten* 

aniiii 

oruptfd 
Dinanuiiii 
AllU'd I'oiTt's 


t'illfil llu' slat 
iti(uiliv«* 

calfi'inif 

sfUri'j'atUtu 

iinniitUMil 

lai'tlous 

COllOUMK'C 


- inborn 

- ancestry 

- extremely plain and simple style 

- an old Indian coin. It was equal to 
1 / IGlh of ;i rupee—about six palsc 

- exploded 

- a well known Tamil newspaper 

-- The Armies of the Allies durltif* the Second 
World War. Tlie war was between Hitler's 
Germany on the one hand, and the armies 
ot Hie IJ.K.. Kus.sia and the U.S.A on the 
other 
fitted in 

- pcreeieiiif* somethinjf with immediate 
insight 

- providing food and drink in a jirnfcssional 
eapaelty 

- separation 

- about to happen in the near future 

- inelined to split or divide 

- the quiility of being logical and consistent 


A. Answer these questions in one or two words each. 

i. Where was the house ol Abdul Kalain situated? 

ii. Which words show that, Abdul Kalam’s father was an 
austere man? 

tfi. Who were Abdul Kalam’s school friends? 

iv. Why diti Ihc new teacher in tlic fifth standard shilt Abdul 
Kaliim to the hist row? 

V. How did the teacher know that Abdul Kalam was a 
Muslim? 

n. Was Hamanadha Sastrv' upset? Pick out the relevant words 
from the text In suiiixirt of your answer. 

vil. t'ompleie the following .sentences : 

lal The science teacher’s wife did not .serve Abdul a meal 
bcciuise_ ___ 
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(b) ’Hie scieui'e tfachcr had a meal with Abdul Kalam 

bei'avise_ 

(e) His wile setved him (he second time because_ 


li. Afusu’cr tJicae questions in about ihirly wnrda each. 

I. How would you tleseribe Abdul Kalam's childhood? Tick off 
the words that apply, and then give reasons for your answer, 
(a) luxurious 

(hi happy 
(c| comfortable 
Id) deprived 
(e| secure 
(0 miserable 

II. What kind of poison was the young teacher spreading 
in the class? 

III. What was the reaction of Abdul Kalam’s father when he 
wanted to leave home? Whal was his mother's reaction? 

iv. A list of qualities and character traits is given below. 
Hick out tliose which apply to his parents. 

Open lulnded. generous, intolerant, austere, 
aifectionate. intclligcni. self n'spceling. honest, 
disciplined. phllo.sophical 

Ansierr (he /oi/oirinq qurstions in not more than 100 or IhO 

wort is: 

i. How did Atalul Kalam earn his 'first wages'? How did 
he led at that lime? K.xplain. 

il. "Once veil decide to <'hang«* the system, such luohlcms 
have to be cotiiitinted." Wh.ii ’system’ Is this sentence 
lelening lo’? What arc ’such probleuis''.' Does the text 
suggest (hat the problems h.ne been tackled? 

f.>. Discussion : Group or Pair Work 

■fhe following are controversial topics. Speak for or against 

the topics. 

1. Only a child Irom an ediic.ited fainllv can achieve 
academic distinction. 
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2. Si'it'iK't' is no lonj^er a popular subject. 


y\. Anlotnirns (words ojoppxstti- meanitig) can also be jonned 
hi) using the prefixes dls oi Ini. 

Add dis or irn to the words given below, then use them In 
the blank.s. 

advantage, modest, regard, honest, pure 

Make the required changes in the words to suit the context. 

i. Water liom muddy lakes should not be drunk beeausc; 
it is_ 

11 . Motl never talked about ills excellent marks in 
mathematics because he knew boasting was___ 

ill. There are many-of living In a big city. 

iv. Amir was almost drowned because he_the 

notice that said “Do not swim In this lake." 

V. V'Ineel did not pick up the one hundred rupee note lying 
on the floor of tin* shop, because he Is not_ 

li. Mulch (he phrases in Section A with their meanings in 
Section li. 


I. Inherited characteristics 

II. socio econonilc 
eniDtinnal cnvironinenl 

ill. a heljiint; hand 

iv. could nol stom.ich 
V. generosity ol spirit 


open hearted 
could nol tolerate 

(|ualllies aciiuired from 

lorefathers 

assistance 

the .social, economic, 

emotional and 

ideological conditions 


Nowjill in the blanks in the sentences below with appropriate 
phntsi’s from Section A. Make changes whenever necessarij. 


1. Amecna has one blue eye. and one gray eye. This was an 
- -from her grandmother. 
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y. Maui was always ready to cxletul--- to 

those who needl'd it. 


3. An adult's nature depends laiffely on the- 

he Is hront^ht u]! in. 

4. Jainulabd('en. Abdul Kalam's faiher. was a matt with 

Hreat.-.. . . 

He -insult in any lonn. 


The Passivi' Voiee 
Stiuifi (lirsc scntruccs : 

i. My parents uttc n’f/nnitvi as an ideal emijjie. 

ii, 1 u'u.s- asked to e,o aiul sit on llie hack heneh. 

111. Sueh problems /imu* In he enalioiued. 

iv. Our elassroom is cleaned evi'iyd.iy. 

a. 'I'he Passive Voiee is used when we wish to doseribe 
somethinilj objei’tlvely like desi iibinj» a proc'css. 

1). Passive is formeil by itsintf the appropriate lorm oi the 
verb to he (is, are. am. was. were, will be, ete.)+ the past 
jHalieiple pi the verb 

I'Xainple ; was <tsketi, wen' lepuifk'd, i.s cleaned, etc. 

e. When the actor is important in a sentence, by + atp'iit 
is used, 

Kxamplc ; I he lice was struck Ini litthtuinit. 

riic tkn< was uniuilcd hi/ the Chu I tiuest. 

A. nil in (he hlanks in ilw sentences lieUnr icith (he ennea 
hums ill the eerhs tit ifiui/vcis, lln Jiist mu luis hit it dmic 
till i/ou. 


. 1 , I’he tiain was palled by a po\M iliil engine, (pull) 
li The new hridtte over the (loiiiti in 2000. (buildl 

‘Hie katcis this iiioi nin^. (delivci I 
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(1. Tonight’s dinner__by Mohan, (rook) 

c. Potatoes_all over the world, (eat) 

H. Fill in the blanks In the passage below with the correctJbrms 
()f the cerhs in brackets. 

The owner of a small manufacturing unit_ 

(rob) last night by three of his employees.who decamped 
with all the cash in the safe. The area police said Mr. Amar 

Nath_(find) tied up. when his other 

employees came to work at 8 a.m. Neighbours .said they 
had seen some men roaming around the area at night. Atnar 

Natli said one of them____(employ) by 

him only recently. He came from Bareilly. A police party 

___(dispatch) to Bareilly this morning and 

he_ _(catch). 


1. Write a brief composition In about 150 words, describing 
some Interesting Incident that took place when you were 
about ten years old. 

2. Write out a dialogue between you and your friend on 
‘Give your children love, not your thought’. 


: Parents expectations; pressure from society and 
relatives; school's expectations: love, emotions: every 
child is different; guidance, counselling: hidden 
potentiality; capability and capacity differ; explore the 
child’s talents and aptitudes. 
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IThr jHH'l sails (kxi docs not live in temples. Where is 
He to hcjowid then?} 


I-t’av(“ this cliaiilitiff and 
siniiSin* and tt'llinji; of heads! 

Wlioiii dost thou worship In this 
lonely dark corin’r of a tcinplf 
with doors all shutV Open thine 
(‘ves and see ihy ( Jnd is not 
helore thee! 

He is there where the liller Is 
lillliiii the hard ground and where 
11a* palhmaker Is breaking stones. 
He is Willi them In .sun and In 
shower, and Ills garment is covered 
with dusl. I’ul off thy holy mantle 
and even like Him come 
down on (he dusty .soil I 




C!oine out of thy nieditaiions and 
leave aside thy flowers anil ineense! 
What harm is there if thy clothes 
become tattered and stained? Meet 
him and stand by him in toil and in 
sweat of ihv brow. 




Rabindranath Tagore 

Gitanjali 
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(loM - (U) 
thou - you 
ihliif ” your 
thy -- your 
tht'f -- you 

(These words are no longer used tn present daij English.I 


.Stanza I 

1. Ihf pofin hcj^liis with ‘loavo’. WluU doos tin* poet want us 
to leavcVVVhyV 

2. llie poet ill this stanza asks a question. What Is the 
question? 

.'4. Our eyes are open. Why does the jioot say 'Open thine eyes’? 

Stama II 

1. "riiy t'lod is not before thee’. Where can we find Him? 

o. Why iire His j»arinents covered with dust? 

14. Where does the poet ask you to meet God? Pick out the 
relevant words from the stanza. 

Statmi III 

1. When will our clothes become tattered and stained? 

2. The poet says. “Meet him and stand by him in toil and in 
the sweat of thy hrow." Who docs the poet refer to in this 
line? 


1. Ihe poet has asked two {{uestions. Find the answers in the 
poem Itself. 

2. There are many beautiful poetic expressions in the poem. 
Mention any two. 

;4. 'Work is worship’. Pick out the expressions from the poem 
which bring out this idea. 

Note ; The word God is spelt with a capital G and all 
pronouns relating to God also hoq/n with capitals. 
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Makiiui Requests 

MDDKL A 

Yem : I)(t you have aii extra pen please? 

Friend ; Yes. 1 have. 

You ; Can I borrow it. please? 

Ft lend ; Certainly. Ih'ir you are. 

Y«nt ; Hut does if have blue ink? 

Friend : No. It's j»ot black ink. 

Yoti : dh no. I want a pen with blue ink. 

Friend : I sec. 1 tbink Hujesh <;an help y(ai. I'll lind out. 

Yoti : That'.s kind of you. Thank you. 

MODEL H 

You : (^an ! borrow your pencil please? 

Friend ; I'm sorry. But this is the only one I’ve got. 

You : That’s alright. 

Friend ; But wait. I think Rajesh can help you. I'll find out. 

You ; That'.s kind <»f you. Tliank you. 

I’raeiise the above dialogues with your partner. 
Substitute iiinbrella; a hook (for pen) and a dictionary: 
your geometry box (for pencil). Make other necessary 
changes. 

MODEL C 

You : May I borrow' your pen. please? Mine is not working. 

Your Partner : Yes, ot course. Here you are. Oh dtair ! I seem 
to have lost it. I’m sorry. 
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You : Pon’t worry, I’ll ask Manohar ll'ho can spare his. Where 
did you lose 11? 

Your rarluer ; 1 don't know, bul my ha/; Is open. 1 must have 
dropped It when I /jot olT the bus. 

You : Come, I’ll help you to look lor 11. 

Your I’artner: Thank you. 

MODKl. n 

You : Astm. can you lend me your Atlas? I've lell mine at 
home. 

Your Partner: Yes. eerlaluly. Here It Is. 

You : Thank you very inucli. I've to fill in my map of India. 


1, Alon/f the lines of the model above, ask for a ihesaurus. a 
supplementary reader, a book of En/;ltsh Idioms, a red pencil, 
a compass. 

2. You are /foini; to watch a criekei match. Ask your father for 
permission. Then ask if you can borrow his binoculars. Ask 
your mother to make some rdu /jarrUhu.s for you. 



tPo film likr lo Imrti'/ Vikmm St'lfi tvi/ni/s it venj much. 

Ue imtv miuk' a InmiJnimuyJrom China lo India, rla 

Tihrl and l\!rjial.l 

1 (IKT a cheap roam In the I'enler ol lawn and sleep far haur,s. 
The next marnitiji*, with Mr. Shali's son and nephew, 1 visit 
the Iwa temples in Kalhmandu lhal are mosi saered to flindns 
and Buddhists. 

At I'aslinpaliuath UnitsUle whieh a .sign proelaiins 
Taitranee tar the IliiaUis anly'l there Is an alma,sphere of 
lehrile eonhislan'. I’liesls, hawkers, devotees, tourists, eows. 
monkeys, }>igeons and dags roam through the grounds. We 
offer a few llovvers. Tlu're are so 
many worshippers that some 
jteople trying to get the i)rieMt‘s 
attention are elbowed aside by 
others ftushlng their way to the 
front. A jtriiieessoi the Nejiah'se 
royal house app('ai.s; everyone 
hows and makes way. By ifie 
mam gate, a party of satfroii' 
elad Wt'sterners struggle lor 
permission to enter. The 
polietniian is not eonvmis'd lliat 
Ihey are 'Ihe Hindiis'lOnly 
Hindus are allowed to enter tlie 
temple). A tight breaks out 
bi'tween two monkeys. One 
ehuses the other, who jumps 
onto a shirali/nia, then runs 
sereamiiig around the temples 
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and dowji lo I he river, the holy Haffniali. tliat Hows helow. A 
corpse Is heiiif* el’einaled on its banks: washerwomen are at 
their work and children bathe. From a balepny a basket of 
llowers and leaves, old olTerin^.s now willed, is dropped into 
the river. A small shrine lialf protmdes from the stone platform 
on the river bank. When it 
emernes fidly. the j;odde.s,s inside 
will escape, and the evil period of 
the Kaliynjf will end on earth. 

At the Handhnath stupa, the 
Unddhist shrine ol Kathmandu, 
there is, in contrast, a sense of 
stillness. Its immense while dome 
is tinjfed by a road. Small shops 
staml on its outer ed^e : many of 
thesi' are owned by'rihetan Immi- 
ttrants; felt ba,ffs. Tibetan prinis 
anil silver jewellery can lx* houf*ht 
here. There are no crowds : this 
is a haven ofciuietness in the busy 
streets around. 


Kathmandu is vivid, meremary, reliifious. with sm.dl shrines 
to nower-adoriied deiti<‘s .dong the narrowest anil busiest 
strerls; with fruit sellers, llute sellers, hawkers ol posteards; 
shtti»s selling Western eosmetles, film rolls and I'hoeolale: or 
I (ipp(‘r utensils and Nepalese antiipK-s. Film songs blare out 
Irom the radios, ear horns sonntl. hii'vele bells riug. stiay 
rows low questioninglv at nioloieyeles, vendors shout out their 
\iaies. I indulge mysell mindlessly : buy a bar ol niar/ipaii. a 
coin on-the-eob roasted in a ebareoal hra/ier on tin pavi inent 
hubhed with salt, chilli powder and lemon): a couple of lovi' 
story eomies. and even a Rciidir'aDUn'sl. All this I wash down 
witht 'oea Cola and .1 nauseating orange drink, and leel much 
the better for it. 

1 consider whai mute I should lake back home. It 1 were 
laopelled by enthusiasm lor travel /ler.se. 1 would go bv bus 
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iiiid (rain to Patna. lluMi .sail up tlu' IJan^fs pa,‘-t UonaiTs to 
Allalial)a(l. (Iu*n up (lif Jumna, jia.sl /\i>ra to Dcllii. Hut 1 am 
too exhausted and hoim'stek: lotlay is the' last day of Auijiust. 
Cio hoMH*. 1 tell inys<‘ll : move directly towards home. I enter a 
Nepal Airlines olliee anil buy a ticket for tomorrow's iliiiht. 

I look at (he llutc seller standing in a corner of the siiuare 
near the hotel. In his hand is a pole with an attachment at 
the tup troin which fittv or sixty iHvisniis protrude in all 
diieetions, lik(‘ the ipdlls of a porenpine. fhey an* of iiamhoo: 
there aie cross Hides anil recorilers. From time to time he 
stands the pole on the j^round, selcids a Hide and [ilays lor a 
lew minutes, fhe sound rises clearly above the noise of the 
traihe and the hawkers' cries. He plays slowlv. meditatively, 
wdhoid exeessive displav. He does not shout out his wares. 
Oecai-ionallv he makes a sale, ind in a euriouslv ofthanded 
way .IS it this were meideiital in Ids enterprise. Sometimes he 
breaks oil pl.ivint> to talk to the Iridt seller 1 Imatfinc that this 
has been the pattein of his lile lor years, 

1 find It diffieult to te.ir mv'self away from (he siiuare. 
Flute tiuisie always does this to me: It is at once the most 
universal .md most particular of .soimds, fhere is no euliure 
that d(*es not have its Hide the reed iich. tlu' reeordei. the 
Japanese shtikuhdclu. the deep/Ki/iMiiiof Hiudust.im elassie.il 
music, the clear or iire.ithy Hiiies ol South .Xmeriea, the liirih 
pitched t'hitiese Hides. Fach has its speeilie lmt;eriiin and 
compass. It weaves its own associations. Vet to liear aiiv Hide 
is. It .seems to me. to be di.twn into the i oiiuiion.iltv ol all 
m.mkind. to lie moved hv imisie elosc'-i m id. pbrases imd 
sentences to the human voice. Its motive lorce loo is livint* 
breath, it too needs to pause and bre.itbe lielore it can i^o on. 

■fliat 1 can be so affeeteil by a few lamiliar phrases on the 
}nmsnii, surprises me at hrst. tor on the previous occasions 
that I have returned home alter ,i lont> absence abroad, I have 
hardly noticed such details, and certainly have not invested 
them with the siifnilieanee I now tlo. 

Vikram Seth 

From //t’oi'Cfi Uilw 
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(i'brik! 

Imnii'iisc 

iiu-irini.'iry 

bnixler 

tuniseiilin,£* 

per so 

sliriiio 

haven 

incdilabvely 

porcupine 

cllsloeatecl 
off handed 


- feverish 

- immeasurably lar/^e 

- enneerned with makincr mnney 

- portable jian boldlnj* ll^bled coals 

- making some one leel sick 

- by itself 

- holy plaee 

- safe place 

~ llioujthifully 

- an animal raiber like a larjfe rat with 
sharp needles (quills) on ils back 

- disturbed 

- casual 


d. A/ititver each one of the following qiienlions In one or (wo 

words or in short phrases : 

1. Name (he (wo temples the author visited in Kalhmandu. 

2. Why is there an atmosphere of ‘confusion' outside tlic 
temple of Pasupatlnalh? 

M. Why do tlie devotees push each other Inside the temple 
of I’asupatinath? 

4. The writer says, "All this I wash down with coea cola." 
What docs ‘all this' reler to? 

.'5. What does Vikrain Seth compare tlie quills of a porcupine 
to? 

6. What is the difference between the behaviour of the lliite 
seller and that of the other hiiwkers? 

}i. Write short answers in not more than 30 or 40 words each. 

1. What is the Nepalese belief about Ihe end of the Kallyug? 



IH 
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2. The author has drawn pciwcrful iinaf^cs and pictures. 
Pick out three examples each of — 

(a) the thiriffs he sees 

(b) the sounds he hears. 

3. Describe how the llute seller sells his wares? 

4. (a) Name five different kinds of flute. 

(b) To hear any ‘flute i.s to be drawn Into the 
commonality of all mankind'. ICxplain. 

0. An.sicrr thrJolUnving questions in not more than 100 nr 150 
words rack : 

1. liow is the atmosphere in and around Haudhnath shrine 
rlifterent I'nmi thal of the Pa.supatlnath temple? 

2. Tlx* aullmr describes Kathmandu bazaar vividly, (live 
the tlctalls. 

1). Class activUti (in pairs tyr groups- oral} 

On the map maik out tlie iH>ssiblc routes from Kathmandu 
(o New Delhi. 



IC. Discuss : Pair or (in nip Work 

Organise a deiiaie on ■TraveHint' by train is more ediu alivt 
than Iravelliiij^ by air'. 
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Use the suffixes -Ion or -tion iojorm nouns Jrom the Jollowing 
verbs. Make the necessary changes In the spellings qf the words. 

E.xample ■. proclaim - proclamation 

cremate_ act- exhaust_ 

invent___ permit_ immigrate_ 

(iirecl_meditate_ imagine_ 

dislocate_associate- 

A. Now Jill in the blanks with suitable words that you have 
J'ormed. 

1. Mass literacy was possible only after the_ 

of printing machine. 

2. Ramesh is unable lo tackle the situation as he 

lacks_ 

3. You can’t go on your school tour without your parents’ 


4. ’Sahara’ has formed a housing_to build 

houses for the under-privileged. 

5. __was Inevitable as Sarlla had been 

practising for twelve hours. 

H. t. Match the Jollowing phrasal verbs in Column A with their 
meanings in Column U. 


break out 
break off 

break away 

break down 

break up 
break through 
Example ; break up_ 


collapse 

succeed In forcing one’s 
way through 

stop spcaklng/doiiig 
siuldenly 

move away from 
somebody/something 

start suddenly 

tliiinlegralc/fall to pieces 

. _ disintegrate/fall to pieces. 
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Most of the lull buildings Itrokc up the earthquake 

In Ciu)arat on January, 2Ul)l. 

li. nil ill thr hkaiks iisiiuf mmisjnim column A. 

I. A fatal disease__last year and took hundreds 

of lives. 

‘2. It was a cloudy day but the sun-rays managed t(j 
..for a while. 

J. Sarlta has a bad temper. Site _ _from the dance 

rehearsal quite oltcn. 

' Durinf* the super cyc-lone In Orissa, the entire 
eomiminicatinn system _ . . 

.‘’k KatanandHahl from eaj-h other over a trifle, 

but at the next moment they are friends. 


Use capital Ictlers, lull stops, ifucstlon marks, comirues and 
inwrlf'd commtis ivhrrevrr nrccssarii in thr Jollowinp 
purapraph : 

an arrogant lion was wanderiiiii throntih the Jun|>le one 
day he asketl the tltjer who Is stroni'er than yon ymi o 
Hon replied the tii>er who is mote fierce than a leopard 
asked the littn von sir replied tht' leopard he mitrehed 
nplo an elephant and asked the same question the 
elephtmt picket! him up in his Irunk swuntt him in the 
air and threw him down liwik said the Hon there Is no 
nets! to i*cl matl just because you doti't know the answer 


Htudif these sentrners : 

1. Ihe earth revolves rouiuHhe sun. 

Trees tinnv laster when manure Is added to the soil. 

2. I ivalk to my school everyday as 1 stay close to the school. 

He itiki’s pride in helpirif* petiple. 

The verbs In italics are in the jncsent tense. We use the 
present simple tti dcsciibe universal truths IlhiU are ahvays 
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and habitual actions (the situation tlial exists now 
and will continue indefinitely). 

A. Complete the following passage with the appropriate forms 
of the verbs given in brackets. 

Inadequate knowledge of any matter generally_ 

(prove) to be very harmful. It sometimes_(cause) 

destruction. A radio or automobile mechanic, who 

__ _(not. train).___(ruin) the machine. 

A man with meagre knowledge of law usually_ 

(land) himself in serious trouble. An unqualified doctor 

always_(make) his patient suffer more with 

his wrong diagnosis. When one___(acquire) a 

little knowledge, one_(tempt) to use that 

knowledge. A rumour generally_(start) on the 

basis of someone's inadequate knowledge. U is said that a 
little knowledge_(be) a dangerous thing. 

13. Complete these sentences using the words given in the box: 


often, never, sometimes, always, usually 


1. iJogs _ __like to cat meal. but mine is a 

vegetarian. 

2. We_go to the picture. We go at least twice 

a week. 

:3. 1..gel up at six in the morning and go for a 

walk. 

4. 1 bought some nisgullas for Mohan, but he did not eat 
them. He_eats sweets. 

"Do you hear from your friend now that he is 
transferred'?" "_L_” 


5 . 
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A sciirs of shrill alarm rails ptcrred the pre-dawn 
tranquility of Bastar’s Junji»lc. In the dim liglit we could 
make out the sliadowy outlines of a small herd of chltal, 
100 metres away, heads raised attentively, 'fwo young 
ehital stags, seemingly less perturbed, stared furiously 
at our jeep from a safe distance of around .50 metres, A 
light summer bree/e blew eastwartls. causing the tall, 
fawn-coloured grass to sway and dane(\ 'I’ense with 
anticipation, we settled down to wait, hoping to catch 
a glimpse of one of the elusive tigers of Hastar. The 
ever-pres<*nt smell of burning wood and grass caused 
our eyes to water; <»ver .50 per cent of Bastar burns in 
Humnu'r. the fire started by tribals Is to facilitate the 
colloctitin of ripe nuthua flowers from the forest tloor. 

Tin' Indian jungle is anything but predlt'table. '1‘here 
was no tiger in the vicinity that early April morning. 
What we saw lnst<‘ad was one ol the largest leopards 
imaginable, striding confidenlly through the tall grass, 
parallel to our vehicle. Moments later, the magniftcent 
cat bounded away, throwing us a lleettng glimpse over 
its right shoulder before iH'ing swallowed by the vast 
jungle. 


1. What souml did the writer hear when he etitercd the 
jungleV Who made tla* suund? 

2. Why did the small herd of t'hital look .darmcil? 

It. Wh.tt mtak* the glass iiuiveV 

4. Why Were the tourists tense'.' 

fi. I he trituls get some advantages Irom burning the forest. 
What ts if.' 

t). |i) Dill the tourists see a tiger'.’ Describe what they .saw. 

fill Were they disap{Miintcd'.* (iive reasons. 

7. Suggest a suitable title for the above piece. 



lA snake coils itself round a doctor's arm. Does he bite 

him? Does the doctor Joint?} 

•HAS A snake ever eollcd Itself round any part of your body? A 
full-blooded cobra?’ All of us fell silent. The question came from 
the homeopath. 'Hie topic came up when we were discussing 
snakes. We listened attentively as the doctor continued with his 
tale. 

It was a hot summer night; about ten o’clock. I had my 
meal at the restaurant and returned to my room. I heard a noise 
from above as I opened the door. 'Flic sound was a familiar one. 
One could say that the rats and I .shared the room. I took out my 
box of matches and lighted the kerosene lamp on the table. 

'Hie house was not electrified; it was a small rented room. I 
had just set up medical practice and my earnings were meagre. 

I had about sixty rupees in my suitcase. Along with some .shirts 
and dhotis. I also possessed one solitary black coat which 1 was 
then wearing. 

I took off my black coat, white shirt and not-so-white vest 
and hung them up. I opened the two windows in the room. It 
was an outer room with otic wall facing the open yard. It Imd a 
tiled roof with long supporting gables that rcstcil on the beam 
over the wall. There was no ceiling, 'rherii was a regular tral'lic of 
rats to tuid from the beam. 1 made my bed and pulled it close to 
the wall. I lay down but 1 could not sleep. I got up and went out 
to the veranda for a little air. hut the Wind God seemed to have 
taken time off. 

I went back into the room and sal down on the chair. I 
opened the box beneath the table and took out a book, the 
Materia Mcdica. I opened it at the table on which stood the lamp 
and a large mirror: a small comb lay beside the mirror. 
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Oni* IVt'ls ti'inptt'tl lo look into a mirror wlum It Is near 
one. I took a look. In tliose days I was a ^reat admirer ol 
beauty and I believed In makinf* myself look handsome. I 
was unmarried and 1 was a doelor. 1 felt I had to make my 
presenee felt. I pieked up the eomb and ran It throujfh my 
hair and adjusted the parfinitJ so that it looked stralt|ht and 
neat. 

Aj»aln 1 heard that sound from above. 

I took a ('lose look at iny face In the mirror. I made an 
important deeision-I wotdd shave dally iind t^rovv a thin 
inonslaehe to look more handsome. I was after all a bachelor, 
and a doctor! 

I looked Into the mirror and smiled. It was an attractive 
smile. I made another earth-shaktnj[' (k'cisitm. 1 would always 
keep that atlraettve smile on my face...lo look more handsome. 
1 was alterall a bachelor, and a doctor loo on lop of it! 

Aiiain rame that noise from above. 

1 liot up, lit :i hccfU and paced uj) and down the room. 
Then another lovely thought struck me. I would marry. I 
would )fet married to a woman dot‘t(»r who had plenty of 
money and a j^ood medical praellee. She had to be lat: lor a 
valid reason. If I made .some silly mistake anil needed (o run 
away she should not be able to run .tiler me and eateli me! 

With such tlioiifJlits 
in mv mind I resumed my 
seal III lii(‘ chair in trout ot 
the labl«>. There were no 
moie sounds Iroin above. 
Siuidenly there came a dull 
Ihiul as if a rubber tube 
had fallen to the jrround... 
surely nothing to worry 
uhonl. Kveii so I thoughi I 
would liini around and 
take a look. No sooner had 
1 turned than a fat snake 
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wTiffjflod over the baek of the ehair and landed on my shoidder. 
riie snake's landing on me and my turning were .simultaneous. 

I diiln't jump. I didn't tremble. I didn't erv out. There was 
no time to do any sueh thing. The snake slithered along my 
shoulder and eoiled around my left arm above the elbow. The 
hocul was spread out and Us head was hardly three or four 
inches from my face ! 

It would not be eorreet to .say merely that I sat there 
holding my breath. I was turned to stone. lint my mind was 
very active. 'Fhe door opened into ilarkness. The room was 
surrounded by darkness. In the light of the lamp I sal there 
like a stone image in the Hesh. 

I fell then the great presence of the erealor of this world 
and this universe. God was there. Suppose 1 said something 
and he did not like it .. I tried in my imagination to write in 
bright letters out.stde my little heart the words. '(.) God'. 

There was some pain in my left arm. It was as it a thick 
leaden rod... no. a rod made of molten fire... was slowly but 
powertully crushing my arm. The arm was beginning to be 
drained of all strength. What eoidd 1 do? 

At my slightest movement the snake would strike me! Death 
lurkeil four inches away. Supjwse it struck, what was the medicine 
1 had to lakcV'rhere were no medicines in the roonu I was but a 
poor, foolish and stupid doctor. 

I forgot my danger anti smiled 
teebly at myself. 

It seemed as if God 
appreciated that. The snake 
turned its head. It looked into 
the mirror; and saw Us 
retlcetlon. I do not claim that 
it was tlie first stiakc that had f 
ever looked into a mirror. But ^ 
it was certain that the snake 
was looking into the mirror. 

Was it admiring its own 




beauty? Was it iryint' la inakt* an Important (lecision aboiii 
ffi’owinti a moustache or nsinij t!yc shackiw and mascara or 
wearing a vermilion spol on Its forehead? 

I ilid not know anyihini* ftjr eerlain. What s(>x was this 
snake, was It male or temale? I will never know; lor (he snake 
unwound itself from my arm and slowly slithered Into my lap. 
From there It eicpt onto (he table and moved towards the mirror. 
Ik'rhaps it wanted to enjoy its n'lleelion at closer quarti'is. 

1 was mt mere iinafic eut in granite. I was suddenly a 
man ol tlesh and blootl. Still holdinj* my breath I got up from 
the chair. 1 (inietly went out through the door into the veranda. 
From there 1 le.qrt into the yard and ran lor all 1 was worth. 

"I’hew !" Kaeh ol ns heavi'tl a siqb oi relief. All ot ns lit 
hffdifs. Somebody asked. “I>oeti»r. is your wile very tat?' 

’No," the doi’lor said, '{loci willed otherwise. My lile 
eoinpanlon is .i lliin ic-edy person with the i*i!l of a sjainler.' 

Someone else askc'd. 'Doi-tor. whe-n yon ran did the snake 
lollow yon?’ 

riie doctor leplied. 'I ran and ran nil I reached a friend's 
bouse. Iiiiinedialely 1 sineured oil all over mvsell and look a 
biith. 1 ('hanacsl into Ircsh elotlies. I'lie next niorninu at about 
einhl thirty i took my Iric'itd and one or two ollitrs to inv 
room to move inv thinus trom then’ lint we ioniid we laid 
littk' to cany. .Some tbul had removerl miisi ol mv ihini>s. 
I'be room bad been eic .uied out! Mill not re.illy. the thu I had 
leli behind out thing as ;i tinal iiisnli'' 

Wdiat w.cs that?" I asked 

I be doeloi said. 'Mv vesi I IiediilN one. ! he lellou had 
sneti 1 sense- ol ek-anliiu-s;. ! The ne-t al could haxi- taken ii 
and used il atler a rinse m so.ip and water.' 

‘Did you .see the snake the ne.xl d.iv doi tor'.*' 

The doctor l.iugh«‘d "I've iievtTseen it since. Il w.is a snake 
wbleli was taken with its (»wn beauty’' 

Vaikom Muhammad Basheer 

rian.^Uiirti Innu MuUuitiUim Inj W Ahdulld 
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meagre 

- not enough 

gable 

- three cornered upper part of a wall 


below a sloping roof 

si 11 her 

- slip or slide 

lurk 

- wail In hiding, ready to attack 

smear 

- cover with oil or any other sticky 


substance 


. ,1) v' ■! 

Read the lesson carefnlhf and complete the sentences. 

1. Tht' doc-tor conliimcd with his tale about__. 

li. When lie opened (lie door he..... 

111. The snake slithered along his shoulder and_ 

Iv. The hood of the snake was spread oul and_ 

V. 'file snake crawled on lo the dressing table to ... 

vl. Aeeordlng lo the doctor, the snake wanted lo_ 

li. Answer Ihejbllowinc] questions In about 30 or 40 words each : 

I. Describe the doctor’s house. 

II. The doctor heard a noise. Who was making the noise 
and why did It stop suddenly? 

III. What two Impor'ant decisions did the doctor take while 
he was looking Into the mirror? 

iv. What happened in the doctor while he was sitting in 
his chair? 

Answer thej'ollowinq questions in uhout 100-130 words each: 

I. Did the doctor find this incident humorous or 
Irightcning or both? Give rca.sons. 

II. Is there a similarity between the doctor and the snake? 
If so, v\hat is it? 

lii. The snake has been comiiarcd to three objects. What 
are lhe.se? How are the objects similar to the snake-? 




SI KPS !'(» KNdl.ISIi 


1). Dismss ill I'airs or Uroups 

Here is a I'otilnivpisuil topic. Speak citlicr for or against it. 
‘Sn.ikcs shoukl always be killed.' 


A. Mutdi ihc ii'imls in ('olunui A with their in C'nlnmn H. 


i. take time oft 

ii. sleep like a 1014 

lii. ium over a new leal 

Iv. sli.ike like a leid 
V. a bed of roses 


a sit'nation or aetivily that 
Is eonilorlable and <‘asy 

repent and make a I'rcsh 
and belter start 

lake a bleak lor rest or 
retreallon 

sleep verv sonmlly 

tremble, t'speelallv Iroin 
fear 


/f Fill in the hlnnks with ihr vntn’i t lorin (»/ llu' phrases frnm 
(Oltimn A. 


a. My lather is a busy businessman. Ihil be .. to 
ji^o Itn- a plenie with us. 

b. Alter a heetie d.iy’s woik 1 leel so tirc’d lhal I 

e. You shoidd not be disheartened about \onr lailure. 
l'r<iinise to . aiidslait woikiuo, 

d. .Jann has losi his new waleh and is because 

he IS atraul ot lellint.t his laiher. 

Idle Is not .ihvays ,Theri‘ are dillieiillies 

to overeome. as w<'ll as pleasutes to bt' eujfned. 

Hi’iul the InlUneirui klUnnatu exfiressinns. Find their nu'diiituis 
and use them in the sentences pieen heline. Make necessnni 
ehnnpes. 


a. as slippery as iiii eel 

b. at a snail's pace 

e. let the eat out oi the bay 
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d. a wild goose chase 
c. like a fish out of water 

i. I wanted to keep my father's birthday gift a secrel. 
but my brother_ 

11. 1 caught Rohlt while playing kho-kho. But he was 

_ and escaped. 

ill. The sick old man crossed the road_ 

Iv. When the members of the committee were 
discussing questions of llnance. 1 fell_ 

V. The latest attempt by the police to <’aleh the daeoll 
proved to be__ 


Sludij these sentences. 


Direct Speech 
Indirect Speech -. 
Direct Speech 
Indirect Speech : 

Note thejollowtng points. 


The doctor said to his frtend.“Wherc 
do you live?'* 

The doctor asked htsjrtend where he 
lived. 

His friend said to the doctor. “What do 
you want from the box?" 

His friend asked the d(X'tor what he 
wanted Jrom the box. 


1. In reporting wh - questions (what, where, why, when, 
and how), the reporting verb usually changes into 
asked, enquired, etc. 

2. In Interrogative senlcnces or questions, the auxiliary 
or helping verb is placed before the subleel. While 
repoiTing the questions and inlerrogalives. the auxiliary 
Is placed after the subject as in stalements. 


Example : 

Dinesh said to Sneh: What have you bought? 

V H 

Dinesh asked Sneh what she had bought. 

S V 


The mark of inlerrofiatlon and the quotation marks are drop/jed. 



SlEl'S TO KNlil.ISH 


A. Report llte lolluuUnp sentences : 

i. Mr. Wrma asked F*riya. "Whal do you do?" 

“I am a Hh.iratiialyani danrer." .she replle<l. 

il. Ueliaiia’s Irieiid asked. "Have you done your 
home\v(»rkV“ 

“I've lo do siN ujore sums." she replied. 

iil. .John asks Roma. ‘‘Why do you need my eharl?" 

“I waul to fix it on our iiotit’e-lMiartl," Roma replies. 

Iv. Rohit asks Ihe larmer. “Wh;tl makes a f»onfl erop?” 
"Mamire. rain and hanl labour." replies (he larmer. 

n Non' Inttk nl thesi' sentences : 

RaUesh said t<i Meen.o "Are then' trees on Mars?" 

R.ikesh asked Meena if there were trees oti Mars. 

While leporlliii* 'Yes/No' (|uestioiis ; 

I. We use the repoiiinij verb, nsk or enqnite. 

il. The auxiliary verb is plite«‘tl alter the suhjeel. 

lii. The reported <|ueslion is preeetU'd by il or icfu'tlier. 

Excunplc : 

Malali said to Veeiia. /s the neic teacher very slrii t? 

V S 

Malati asked Veena ft the iieic teacher teas very striel. 

S \ 

H. Report the frrlUni'intt dtaUntni's : 

1. Sheila ; Hove vou ev<T set n <i polar be.u ? 

Asma ; Yi's. 1 have. 

Sheila (sntptiseill When' lutve you seen one? 

Asma (Imttfhinif): Uti the TA'. 

2. Keena : Are >4ui ]).iytn!i attention? 

Mono : No. I'm not. The story is too loni*. 

2. Sakslii ; Are you fontl «tl swe»'ts? 

Allah ; Yes. 1 love laddo*)s. 

I’raehi . t.'un you open the door tor me. Ratan? 
Praehi's brother: (’an you sjieak louder? 1 ean't hear. 



1 III-: SNAKE AND 'I'l IE MIRROR i 

C. Clianye into Indirect Speech : 

It was a cold winter’s day. and an anl was brlnjTln|:f out 
sonic grains of corn from her home. She had gathered the 
corn in summer. She wanted to dry them. A grasshopper, 
who was very hungry, saw her and said. “When did you get 
the corn? I am dying of hunger." 

“I collected it in summer." said the ant. “What were you 
doing in summer? Why did you not store some corn?” 

The grasshopper replied, “I was too busy." 

“What were you doing?” asked the ant again. 

“I was singing all day,” answered the grasshopper, 

“If you sang all summer." said the ant. “you can dance all 
winter." 


a. Imagine that you are sitting in a chair and a snake 
falls in your lap. What will you do? 

b. The sentences of a story have been jumbled up. Arrange 
them in the proper order. Give a suitable title to the 
story. 

First sentence: An Arab merchant lived in Baghdad. 

His master was concerned and asked him what was wrong. 
In a few minutes he was back. 

ITie seiwant replied, “Sir. I saw Death in the market-place 
and when she saw me she gave a start.” 

Death replied, “I was surprised to sec him here as I have a 
date with him for this evening in Samarra.” 

He was pale and trembling. 

One morning his servant told him, “I’m going to the market¬ 
place." 

He saw Death and went up to her. 

“Take my fastest horse,” the Arab told his servant, “and 
escape to Samarra." 

“Why did you give a start," he asked her. "when you saw my 
servant?” 

The servant did as he was told. 



IMaiu/ times in life lee nrej'aced with alternative choices. 
It is ql'ten (iitVicult to decide which one to chtMse but the 
decision we lake inlhicnees ourjuture.j 


'IVn ruails {liver|<ccl in a yellow wood. 
And sorry I eould not travel both 
And be one traveller, loiif* 1 stood 
And looked down one as far as I eould 
To where it beni In the underfjrowth; 

Then took the other, just as fair. 

And havlnif perhaps the belter claim. 
Because it was ifras.sy and wanted wear; 
Though a.s for tliat the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same. 
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And bo(h that morning equally lay 
In leaves no step had trodden lilack. 
Oh. I kept the first for another day! 

Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 
I doubted if I should ever come hack. 

I shall be telling this with a sigVi 
Somewhere ages and ages henc'c: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I - 
1 took the one less travelled by. 

And that has made all the dtlferenee. 


Robert Frost 


diverged 
undergrowth 
wanted wear 
lienee 


- separated and look a dillerenl direction 

- dense growth ol plants and bushes 

- had not he» n d 

- in the Itihiu 


Sldiwi I 

1. Wliere did the two nuids diverge? 

IJ. Why did the poet eluiosc one partleular road';’ 

Sin/izn II 

1. Which road was "grassy and wanted wear"? 

Why was the road like this? 

Heeanse - 

i. lew iieople took this path, 

it. it was too diffleidt lo trav«-l on it. 

ill. it was unattraetive. 

Stnnztt III 

1. What did the poet think almiii the liisi road? 

2. Why did the poet not take Ihc first road? Do you think 
he eould come back and travel on it? 
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SUimn IV 

1. Wliai lias mack; a lot of dilTorcnce in the poet's lll'e’i» 

2. Ho you think ‘(he roads’ stand for opportunities? Does 
lakin^f a decision sometimes make or mar our future? 

.'i. Why does the poet say with a sigh, ‘and that has made 
all (he difference'? 


A. U't's iiUrrim’t Ihcsc hrcmllfnl exprcHsioiis: 

i A yellow wood 

li. It was grassy a/ul wauled wear 

Hi. Trodden lilack 

U. Tlw iMU’t avdU'S several visual Images or word-plehircs. 
Unrleillue the words In the poem that help gou tmagiiie the 
scene. 

(^ Memorise tin ■ poem. 

I). The poet could have chosen the other road. Was it easy to 
choose one and leave the other? Why? Why not? 

E. In stanxa I, the last words ‘uixitf. ‘stood’ and 'could' rhyme 
with one another: ‘l)oth’ rhymes with 'undergrowth'. Find 
.similar rhyming words In other slany.as. 



Making Siiggcsitons 


model a 

You : My friend is goinjf on a camping trip to 

Rajasthan. What can I give her/him as a 
present? 

Your Partner : Perhaps you t>»in give her/him somclhirjg 
useful? Whal about a new water hollle 
or a lunch box? 

You : Thank you for your suggestion. 1 tliink 

I’ll give him a new water bottle. 

MODEL 13 

You : Our school is closed tomorrow. Shall we 

go to a movie? 

Your Partner : There are no good films. Lei’s go 
swimming. 

MODEL C 

You : Tomori'ow is a holiday. 1 am wondering 

what to do. 

Friend : Shall we go for a movie to the Metro? 

You : Yes we can. But which one will we see? 

Two movies are running there. 

Friend : Shall we see Richard Altcnbnr(»ugh's 

’Gandhi’ this week? 

You : And Satyajit Ray’s‘Pather Panchali’next 

week? 

Friend Good idea. We’ll do just that-. 

Practise the above dialogues with your partner. Sub.stitute 

’school trip to Nainital’ (for a canii)ing trip to Rajasthani 

and ‘play a hockey match’ (/orgo to the movies). Make other 

necessary changes. 



lih'rtwd lives alone in n lonely cottage. An intruder, who Ls 
It criniiiml. enters his cottage. He bears some rcseinhlancc 
to (ieriaifi lie Intends to nniidei Gerrard and then 
inipersonati' him. Diu's he succeed?} 

S(T.NE: A small voltage interior. There is an entrance hack 
right (which may Ix' curtained). Another door to the left must 
he a practical door. Thejarnitnre is simple, cim.sisting oJa small 
table towards the left. aclKtirorlwo. and a divan rather upstage 
on the right. On the table is a telephone. 

(When the ciifiam rises Gerrard is standing Ity the table 
phonini/. Hr is iif medium height, and wearing horn-rimmed 
glasses.., He is dri's.sed in a lounge sad and a great coat. His 
roil e is culiiueii) 

( li-rnuit; , Wvll. U‘11 him lo phone up directly. I must kiUAv,. 
Yes. I expect I ll Hlill h<' here, but you imisln't count on that ... 
In .tbout ten minutes' time. ho. (loodbyt*. 

iHe puis doivn the phone and goes to the divan on (he le/t. 
where there is a iiavelliny bag. and starts paeking. Whilst he 
is thus ('ugiiited. anolhennau. similar in build toGerraril enters 
Jioni tfwihihi silenilg revolver in hand. He is lla.shily dressed 
in an oee'/fuof and a sgit hat. He humps acciilentalhi again.st 
the table, and at the sound Geruird turns quickly.I 

(leriMifl . Why. this Is a surprise. Mr (‘r - 

lnirnd(‘r , I'm yladyou'ie pleased |o see me. I don’t think 
you'll he i)leased lor loni*. Put those paws up! 

{lerr.ird : This Is all verj' meloclraniatle, not very orlsfinal. 
perhaps, but,.. 

; Tryinif to be calm and—er— 


Intruder 



irlWKRic Y(HI ;<7 



(kMTuril : NonclialanL' is your wortl. I lliitik. 

Iiilruder : riiaiiks a lot. You’ll soon stop bclnij smart. I'll 
make you erawl. I want to know a few tliinjfs. 
sec. 

(ierrard : Anything you like. I know all the answers. Bid 
before we beffin I slioiild like lo eluniife my 
position: you may be eomlbrlable. bid 1 am 
not. 

Intruder ; Sit down there, and no funny business. 

{Motions 10 (I cluilr, mid soois liiinscll on llir 
divan liii the htu/.l 

Now then, we’ll have a nice little talk aboul 
yourseli 1 

Berrard : At last a synipathetie audience ! I'll tell yon 
the story of my life. How as a child I was stolen 
by the gypsies, and why at the ajj;e of thirty- 
two, I find myself in my lonely Ksse.x cottage, 
how... 

ltdruder : Keep it to yourself, and just answer my 
questions. You live here alone’!’ Well, do you'i’ 



STTCre TO KNC.IJSII 


CiciTiird 


ln(rii(k*r 
f k-rrartl 
IntriukT 


(llTliUd 


Iiilnuk'r 

(k'l'ranl 

liitriulcr 

Grrraril 

Intruder 

(lerrard 

IntnKi(“r 

Uerrard 


Intruder 

OtTrard 


; I'm sarry. I thought you were telling me. not 
asking me. A question ofinnodou; your voice 
Is unlamiliar. 

; hi’ith emphasis) Do you live here alone? 

: And If I don't answer? 

: You’ve got ent»ugh sense not to want to gel 
hurt. 

: I think good sense Is shown more in the ability 
to avoid pain than In the mere desire to do .so. 
Whal do you Ihink. Mr—er-— 

; Never mind my name. 1 like yours better, Mr 
Cierrard. What are your C^hrlstian names? 

; Vineenl (diaries. 

: Do you run a cjir? 

; No. 

: That's a lie. You’re not dealing with a fool. I’m 
as smart as you and smarter, and I know you 
run a ear. Better be careful, wise guy! 

: Are you American, or is that merely a clever 
imitation? 

; Listen, this gun’s no toy. I can hurt you 
without killing you. and still gel my an.swers. 

: (Jf course, if you put it like that. I’ll he glad to 
assist you. I do poss(‘ss a ear, and it’s in the 
garage round the corner. 

: That’s better. Do people often come out here? 

: V'ery rarely. Surprisingly few people take the 
trouble to visit me. There’s the baker and the 
greengrocer, of-eourse; and then there's the 
milkman — quite charming, but no one .so 
int<*resting as yourself. 

; 1 Iiappen to know that you lU'ver .s<*e trades 
|>enple. 


Intruder 
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'Mi 


(Icrrard 


Intruder 


Gcrrard 


Intruder 


Gerrard 


Intruder 

Gerrard 

Intruder 

Gerrard 

Intruder 

Gerrard 

Intruder 

Gerrard 

Intruder 


Gerrard 


; You seem to have taken a considerable 
amount of trouble. Since you know so much 
about me. won’t you say something about 
yourself? You have been so modest. 

: I could tell you plenty. You think you're smart, 
but I'm the top of the class round here. I've 
got brains and I use them. Tliat's how I've got 
where I have. 

: And where precisely have you got? It didn't 
require a great brain to break into my llllle 
cottage. 

: When you know why I've broken into your little 
cottage, you'll be surprised, and it won't be a 
pleasant surprise. 

: With you figuring so largely in it, that is 
understandable. By the way. what particular 
line of crime do you embrace, or aren't you a 
specialist? 

: My speciality’s jewel robbery. Your car will do 
me a treat. It’s certainly a dairdy bus. 

; I’m afraid jewels are few and far between in 
the wilds of Essex. 

: So are the cops. I can retire here nicely for a 
little while. 

; You mean to live with me? A trllle sudden isn’t 
it; you’ve not been Invited. 

: You won’t be here long; so I didn't trouble to 
ask. 

: What do you mean? 

: This is your big surprise. I’m going to kill you. 

; A little harsh, isn’t it? 

: (with heavy sarcasm) Yeah, I'll be sorry to do 
it. I’ve taken a fancy to you. but it’s just got to 
be done. 

; Why add murder to your other crinu s? It's a 
grave step you're taking. 




10 

Intriuh-r 

Crorrarcl 

Intruder 

tlerrai'd 

Iniriuler 


(rcrrai'd 
lull iidei 

(W'rrard 

Intruder 

(ierrard 

Jniruder 


iil'Kl’S rn KNGl.ISM 

: Tin not lakitiff it for fun. I've been hunted long 
enough. I'm wanted for murder already, and 
they ean'l hang me Iwitx*. 

; You've planning a gratuUou.s double, so to 
.speak. Admitted you’ve nothing to lose, but 
what have you to gain? 

: I've got freedom to gain. As for myself. I'm a 
poor hunted rat. As Vincent Charles Gerrard 
I'm free to g<» plaee.s and do nothing. I can eat 
wt'll and sleep and without having to be ready 

10 heat it at the slghl of a eop. 

: In most melodramas the villain Is foolish 
enough lo delay his killing long enough lo be 
Irnslratetl. Yon tire miieh luekler. 

: I'm O.K. I've got a reason for everything. I'm 
going lo he Vlneent Charles Gerrard. see. I've 
got to know what he talks like. Now I know, 
That posh stuf! comes ea.sy. This, is Mr V.C. 
Gerrard .speaking, irantomiim^ of phouiiu), in 
iinUdtUm cultured eotee.J And thill's not all. (lie 
stands up.) Gel up ii minute (Gerrard stands.) 
Now liike a look at me. 

: You're not parlieuliuly tleeonitive. 

: No! Well, that gttes tor you. loo. I’ve only got 
to weiir specs and 111 be enough like you to 
get awiiy with It. 

: What about your «'lolhes? fhev'll let you down 

11 you'll' not earelul 

I'hiifll be all right. Yours will lit me line. 

: Ihal is e.xlretnely uiteresting, but you seem 
lo miss the point ol my remark. I s:itd. you 
were luckier than most melodramatic villains. 
It was not a tribute to your'intelligence. You 
won't kill me for a very good rciison. 

: So that's what you think. 
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Cicrrard : You'll let me go. and thank God you didn’l 
shoot sooner. 

Intruder : Come on. What’s on your mind! Betler be 
quick. This conversation bores me. 

Gerrard : Your idea is to elude the police by killing me 
and taking on my identity? 

Intruder : Yes, I like the idea, 

Gerrard : But are you sure it's going to help you? 

Intruder : Now listen here. I've got this all planned. I did 
a job in town. Things went wrong and 1 killed 
a cop. Since then I’ve done nothing but dodge. 

Gerrard ; And this is where dodging has brought you? 

Intruder : It brought me to Aylesbury. That's where I 

saw you in the car. Two other people saw you 
and started to talk. I listened. It looks like 
you’re a bit queer kind of a mystery man. 

Gerrard : A mystery which I propose to explain. 

Intruder : (disregarding him) You phone your orders and 
sometimes you go away suddenly and come 
back just the same. Those are just the things 
I want to do. Hearing about you was one of 
' my luckiest breaks. 

Gerrard : Apparently you haven’t the intelligence to ask 
why I am invested in this cloak of mystery. 

Intruder : (preparing to shoot) As I said before, this 
conversation bores me. 

Gerrard : Don’t be a fool. If you shoot, you’ll hang for 
sure. If not as yourself, then as Vincent 
Charles Gerrard. 

Intmder : What is this? 

Gerrard : This is your big surprise. I said you wouldn't 
kill me and I was right. Why do you think 1 
am here today and gone tomorrow, never sec 
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track's people? You say my habits would suit 
you. You are a erook. Do you think I am u 
Suiiday-.sehool teaeher? 

'I’he jcanie's up as far as I'm roncerned. Things 
went wrong with me. I said it with bullets and 
got away. Unfortunately they got one of my 
men. and found things the fool should have 
burnt. Tonight I'm expecting trouble. My bag's 
{lacked ready to clear off. There it is. 

Intruder : It’s a bag all right and this is a gun all right. 
Whafs all this? 

(H'lTard : That's a disguise outfit: fal.se moustaches and 
what not. Now do you believe me? 

Intruder : (miisinfilii) ] don’t know. 

(lerrard : For God's sake clear that muddled head of 

yours iuul let's go. Cotne with me in the ear. I 
I'an use you. If you find it's a frame, you've 
got me In the ear. and you've still got your 
gun. 

Intruder : May be you're right. 

Gc’rrard ; Then don't waste time. (Got*.s and picks up hat 

and hap.) 

Intrudc'r : Careful, boss. I’m watching you. 

tlerrard : 1 ha\H' got a man posted on the main road. 

He'll ring up if he sees the police, but I don't 
want to leave... (telephone hell rings) Ckime on! 
They're altc'r us. Through here straight to the 
garage. 

Intruder : How do I know that you are telling the truth? 

(lernird : Oh, don't be a fool. Look for yourself. 

(Gerrard n[3ens door and steps away. Intruder leans forward 
to inspect it. with his .side towards Gerrard, hut with the revolver 
ready. As he turns his head. Gerrard gives him a push into the 
rupljoard, knm'king the revolver out of his hand. lie slams the 
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door and locks It. picks, up the revolver and goes to the phone, 
where he stands with the gun pointed at the cupboard door.) 

Intruder : (rattles door and shouts) Let me out of here! 

Gcrrard ; Hello. Yes. speaking. Sorry 1 can't let you have 
the props in time for rehearsal. I’ve had a spot of bother-quite 
amusing. I think I’ll put it In my next play. Listen, can you 
tell our friend the Sergeant to come up here at once. You’ll 
probably find him in the Public Bar. 


Douglas James 


melodrama 

inflexion 

sarcasm 

pantomime 


- an emotional dramatic piece with a happy 
ending 

- condition of changing the voice 

- use of bitter Ironic remarks 

- use of movement and expression to 
communicate something 

- escape 


elude 
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A, fJfi’t* short answers. 

1. la) riicl Gerrard live alone in his cottage? 

(b) Did many people come lo visit him? 

2. Why (lid the Intruder want to make Gerard talk? 

M. ”1 said this with bullets." 

(a) Who said this? 

(b) Does It mean that Gerrard had killed someone? 

(c) Was he telling the truth? 

(d) Why did he make this statement? 

4. (u) What did Gerrard push the Intruder Into? 

(h) How did he ensure that the Intruder didn't ennu’ 
out? 

ii. “111 put It in my next play." What was Gerrard's 
profession? 

H. Anstuer In 30-40 words each. 

1. ‘You1l soon stop being smart.’ 

la) Why did the Intruder think that Gerrard was beln|t 
’smart'? 

Ih) When, according lo the Intruder, wotdd Gerrard 
stop being smart? 

2. Why did the Intruder say, "They can’t hang me twice.'’ 
G. What crime liad the Intruder (’ommltted? 

4. Why did he send for the sergeant? 

.5. Gerrard said, “You have been so modest.” Was Gerrard 
being 

la) l tinny? 

(b| truthful? 

|c| ironical? 
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(;([’(• reasons /or ijour ansiuer. 

ti. Ho you think Gerrard — 

(a) was tntellijretit? 

(hi had presence of mind? 

(c) liad a sense of humour? 

Select siiilahle words J'rom the play in stipporl oj your answe 
Dismiss In Pairs or Groups 

rake a stand. Speak cither for or against these topics: 

1. Clime never pays. 

2. It Is safer to stay in a crowded locality. 

A. Fill in the blanks with the correetjorms of these phrasal verbs. 


break Into look into take Into pul Into get Into 

i. You can play with your friends but don’t_any 

mischief. 

ii. i'he eomplaint ha.s been lodged. The police will_ 

.. the matter. 

ill. In the morning the Intruder __Gerrard’s 

house. 

iv. The Headma,sler will___our class teacher_his 

confidence. 

V. -all the loose change__ your pocket. 

fi. We sometimes add prefixes un- or im- to indicate negation: 

Example : kind — unkind proper — improper 

Add un- or im- to these words: 

familiar pure modest possible 

common probable comfortable dealt 
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Si'Irt'l the cornvl words fioin those (jlvi'ri tn hroekets. 

1. Kod Atitiaii won (he Nolu’} (piece, peace) prl/e for 2001. 

2, FA’cryone in this room loves bo(»ks (expe<’t, except) Kavi. 
:i. Somored ros»‘s have ncj (sent, scent). 

4. Kvery nimit I write a few sentences in my (dairy, diary), 
.•■j. (Deer. Hear) run fast and ftracefully. 

(si r, . 

SIndif these setUenees : 

(a) I killerl a |)oiso!ions snake. 

())) I hue/- kfUeil a poisoiums snake. 

In both these sentences (he action was performed in the 
piist. The diflerencc is that in sentence (a) tlie act ion of killin|i» 
is over and done with, while sentence (h) cmphasfses the 
present result of th<' paHt aeiion - the snake lia.s been kilk tl 
so npm yon need not be afraid. 

A. Ask quesUons beqlnnimt with have or has usini) the given 
cues. Hie first one has been donejor you. 

Example : Nehu is running a high temperature (sent for 
. doctor). 

Hitve you sent for a doctor? 

1. It is going to rain, (removed.cloihes). 

2, My friend's birthday is on Monday (bougfit a gift). 

2. I have lo go to the airport (ring for a taxi). 

4. The water in the jug was not clean (liolled). 

5. Amit is making the nioilel of a sjiaee station (finished). 

h. Use the Present Perleet or Simple Past of the verbs given in 
brackets. 

1. Lata :-you__(see) any good films 

lately? 

Hema : Yis. I,, _(be) in Tokyo last week and 

- (.see) an interesting .JaiKuiese film. 
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2. When wc first_(come) to this colony 

it_(be) very quiet and peaceful. lint since then 

a number of high rise buildings_(come up) 

and it_(become) noisy, 

3. Rani :_you_(see) the new film on 

tigers? 

Neha : No, I_(not), IVIy parents_(see) 

It last week. They_(buy) tickets for me and 

my brother and we'll go tomorrow. 

4. Yesterday a ear mechanic_(steal) a car. Tht“ 

police_(catch) him. 

5. Noor ; Is there a robot in your kitchen? 

Shama : Yes, there is. He_(wash) the dishes. 

Noor :__ you_(give) him some food? 

Shama ; Yes, I_^(have), I-- (give) 

him some rusks and hard biscuits. 

IV. 

Imagine you are Gerrard. Tell your friend what happened 
when the Intnider broke into your house. 

Icues : Describe (a) the Intruder — his appearance, the way he 
spoke; his plan. 

(b) how you outwitted him.) 



To me this little village is dear as the moon, 

And from the great city it has dragged me away. 

-- Gond Folk Sutif] 

IVorrhrKlwin (1902 1964), ajhmnns English cmthro)X)logist 
admired iribal art and ciiUnre. He lined in tribal India amidst 
the Gonds. What ti/pe of house did he line in, and twin did 
he decorate it? Uh\s read and find out what he observed 
about the wag gfljfe o/ the Gonds.} 

P'ROM lOIll to ISf).'!. I spent most ol iiiy time In houses of mud 
and lhateh. I will .shortly describe the beautiful mud hou.se that 
I finally built at Patangarh. When we started we had very cramped 
quarters and In our first ashram, which Included a small chapel, 
four living rooms and a veranda, there wasn’t room to swing a 
cat, even if we had wished to indulge in such an uiiGandhlan 
practice, 'llie great advantage of a mud house Is that when you 
get tired of It you can knock down a wall and rearrange your 
rooms. If necessaiy, you can knock the house down altogether 
and move the timber and bamboo to some other site. Even though 
a tlialchcd roof often lets in the rain, it is cool in summer and 
doe.s not make the territlc noise whli’h Is caused by the I’orrugatcil 
iron sheets which have become a fashion in parts of India. We 
had mud floors which were washed cveiy day or two with cow- 
dung. 'Dlls may sound a little repulsive to anyom; who has not 
tried it. but actually it is very pleasant and hygienic. If you once 
accept that It is a good and natural thing to live out of the way 
among tribal people in their own hills and forests, all the other 
things follow naturally from it. 

Tlie Gonds are highly cultured people and a great tribe. 
They are distributed all over central India, now Madhya 
prade.sh and Chhattlsgarh. Their culture survives in their 
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memories of the past, for they 
have an extensive mythology, 
in the legendary history of their 
old kings and heroes, and in 
the dance and song at which 
they are still expert. They have 
royal blood in their veins and 
even the poorest and simplest 
of them has a strength of 
purpose, a dignity, a redeeming 
sense of humour. Tliey have a 
courage in face of the disasters 
of life that anyone may envy. 

The honest peasant in his field, 
the devotee of Mother Earth, 
drawing strength from the 
elemental forces of Nature, is in this sense as truly cultured 
as the most sophisticated Intellectuals. Gonds are known for 
their art and culture, and for their simplicity. 

Gond poetry is simple and symbolic, free of all literary 
conventions and allusions. It is a poetry of earth and sky, of 
forest, hill and river, of the changing seasons and the varied 
passions of men, a poetry of love, naked and unashamed, 
unchecked by any inhibition or restraint. The bulk of the poems 
are songs of the dance and the most poetic of them are perhaps 
the songs of the great Karma dance, which is common to many 
of the primitive tribes of central India. This dance symbolizes 
the growth of the, green branches of (he forest in the spring 
someiimes a' tree Is set up in the village and the people dance 
round it. The men leap forward to the rapid roll of drums and 
the women sway back before them. Then bending low to the 
ground the women dance, their feet moving in perfect rhythm, 
until the group of singers advances towards them like the steady 
urge of wind coming and going among the tree-tops, and the 
girls swing to and fro in answer. This is the one great cultural 
interest of the people. A girl dancer is compared by the Gonds 
to a lovely tree moving to the unseen power of nature. 
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Tlu- (‘liiffsurvivliif^art of thr Clouds aiul Parclhans ol this 
part ol India was lo sculpt on the mud walls of (Iumt houses 
and you <‘an still see many tiny hovels, devoid of every diffnity 
sav<‘ eleanllness, decorated with ehnnninjf murals. Wc decided. 
IlK'refore. to have all the walls of our own house decorated in 
this way. It was a twfT job and took nearly six months, for most 
of tin* artists w<‘r<* elderly women who had lots of other thiiiffs 
to fio. and tribal artists, like artists everywhere, are sensitive 
anil leinperameiital and. unlike those elsewhere, had no 
tradition of dolntf anything for show or for pay. 


Ati elderly lady eam<‘ from a di.sinnt village: she was the 
most famous of any worker of this kind, a eomforlahle kindly 
person. Intenl on her woik, (aking a great pride in it. How we 
liad to guard her! Almost every week a little deputation would 
arrive from her village; (here was a wedding, someone had 
died, her cow had strayed into the forest, her granddaughter 
was crying for her : would slie please come back. Hut she was 
so interested In what she was doing that she would not leave 
until she had finished. For she had the instlni'ts of a true 
urti.st. Hefore starting a new canvas, as it were, she had an 
engaging habit of embracing the wall with her arms, as if .shi* 
loved it and the beauty she was to create; which reminds me 
of a two-year-old tribal boy who never passed onr radio set. 
which made the niusie he loved, without kissing it. 



Soon the walls were 
covered with tribal 
heroes, birds, animals, 
scorpions, mountains, 
dancers, and deer with 
enormously long legs to 
symbolize their speed. 
In the dispensary, 
which formed part of 
the building, were 
representations of 
tribal medicine-men 
doing their stuff, aud in 
contrast a model of the 
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doctor with his hypodermic. In a bathroom were excellent mud 
water-girls, three feet high, with pots on their heads and a well 
at their feet. 

This Gond art is characterized by symbolism and by a 
very simplified method of representation : a bird may be shown 
l)y its wings, a dancer by his legs. And the Gonds seem to have 
little idea of symmetry or straight lines. When I raised tills 
point with one of them, she replied, 'But trees in the forest do 
not stand up straight, nor do the branches extend equally on 
cither side. The pattern on the wall is like the forest.' And so in 
many cases it was, and the effect was not unpleaslng. 

The walls of the house did not go up to the roof, and the 
artists wanted to put a sort of frieze right round the top. This 
was great fun. Everybody loved modelling mud animals and 
birds. A little boy of about twelve arrived one. morning and 
revealing remarkable powers of imagination; he made a 
splendid elephant with a crown on its head and a howdah on 
its back, a Ganpati which might shock an orthodox 
iconographer but which was interesting as showing the tribal 
conception of a Hindu deity, a most elegant camel, a mud 
motor-car, a tiger with a curling tall, birds so realistic that 
they looked as if they might fly into the air—and all in the 
clumsy medium of wet mud mixed with millet chaff. 

Around this house and the other houses in which we lived 
there was a strong atmosphere of affection, not only on our 
side but also from the people who crowded in at all hours of 
the day and night in a completely natural and informal way as 
if the place was their own, as Indeed it was. Outside, there was 
jealousy and even hatred, for some officials and other non- 
tribals resented the way that anyone could come to us; they 
felt that we had let civilization down by being too accessible 
and thus making It more difficult for them to maintain their 
own barriers of superiority. But this was outside. Inside our 
walls we could forget everything in the warmth and simplicity 
of our tribal friends. 


Verrier Elwin 

Tlie Tribal World of Verrier Eiwiti 
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anthropologist - study of the human race specially of Its 
origins, customs and beliefs 


eccentric 

- unconventional 

infantile 

- childish 

repulsive 

- causing aversion/disgusting 

allusions 

- Indirect reference 

rapture 

- great delight 

riddle 

- puzzling question 

hypodermic 

- (of di-ugs, etc.) injected below the skin 

.symmetry 

- correct balance 

iconographer 

- a user or student of images or symbols 
in visual arts 

frieze 

- a broad horizontal band of sculpted or 
painted decoration especially on a wall 
near the celling 


S, t'OMt’Mi.mKMUX 

A. Ansiner the Jollowtng questions in a few words ; 

i. Who are the Gonds? Where do they live? 

11. Mention two features of Gond poctiy. 

Hi. How do the Gonds decorate the walls of their houses? 

tv. Mentloti two symbols the Gonds use on the walls of 
their houses. 

V. Tlie author contrasts the warmth and affection he gets 
from Ills tribal friends with the attitude of others living 
in the same area. I*lck out two words to illustrate this. 

Vi. Are the art, poetry and dance of the Gonds largely 
derived from — 

(a) Mythological stories? 

lb) Ballads? 

(c) Nature? 
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vll. Find sentences in the text which mean tlie same as the 
following: 

(a) The first house the author lived in was very 
small.(paral) 

(b) Gond culture, which is very ancient, survives even 
today, through their old stories, music and 
dance.(para 2) 

(c) The steps of the Karma dance are like the 
movement of the wind in the tree tops.(para 3) 

(d) Even some of tlic smallest mud houses of the Gond's 
were clean and beautifully decorated.(para 4) 

(e) Verrler Elwin and his family were regarded with 
great love and affection by the villagers.(Iasi para) 

li. Answer these questions in about 30-40 luords each: 

(I) What are the great advantages of a mud house? 

(II) ‘It is a poetry of earth and sky.' Whose poetry is 
described here? What are the other main features of 
this poetiy? 

(iii) ‘She had the instinct of a true artist.' Who is she? Why 
does the author describe her as ‘a true artist’? 

C. Answer the following questions in about 100-150 words 

each : 

i. The author describes the Gonds as ‘a great tribe.’ What 
aspects of Gond character does the author talk about? 

li. (a) Describe some of the motifs of Gond painting and 
sculpture related to their surroundings. 

(b) Give some examples of the motifs which are 
unconventional and not related, to their 
surroundings. 

D. Discuss in Groups or Pairs 

Take a stand and speak either for or against this topic. 

Tribal people should give up their folk art and culture and 

modernize themselves. 
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J J 1 ■ ».iii ( u, : 

I. Girr otic' iiuml lor rttch tfrnup ol anmis. 

Kxciiuplc : 

.i. a prison whose job Is to design machinery, 
fashlonalde clothes and furnltnre, etc .—designer 

h. a person who draws anti paints_____ 

e. a person wh<t makes idols by elitselltng stone, 
wood, eti'.,__ 

d. a person who weavi's thread Into cloth_ 

e. a jierson who builds hcmses_ _ 

t. a person who designs buildings and snpiTVIses 
their I’onstnu tion__ 

y. Who an' tUcp? 

a. Dentist - A doctor ivho looks ufler our 

teeth 

h. Dermatologist - _ 

c. Physician - ___- . 

d. Paediatrician - _ ___ 

e. Orthopaedist -■ ___ 

i'. Ophthalmologist - ___ 

g. t’ardiologist ____ 

Some u'ords arc tvronqhf sfM'lt to tiu'j'olloioiup sentences. 

Pick out the incorrect u'ords and lorite them currectli/. 

a. The sealing ol the house is sujiported by weak 

beams.___ 

b. He blue into the balloon and it burst with a loud 

noise._ 

c. You cannot get a driving lieense since you arc a 

miner. __ 

d. Slta and Geeta are twins. The former is a musician 

aiul the later is a professor. __ 
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■e. I need a lone of Rs. 1000.___ 

f. My grandmother prefers course rice._ < 

til. GK.WMAK and IJSiAUE 

The simple past tense in conjunction with the past continuous 
tense. 

I I was having my breakfast when my friend arrived. 

II While the dancers were moving their feet in perfect 
rhythm, the group of singers advanced towards 
them. 

lii While Asha was culling vegetables, she cut her 
finger. 

■file slmple‘past tense is used in conjunction with the past 
continuous tense to refer to two events in the past, one of 
which was in progress at the moment of speaking 
Interrupted by the other. 

A. Now read the parts of sentences given in column I and column 
II. Join the appropriate parts and frame sentences as given 
in the examples above. 


I 


Iti 


a. When 1 was eating dinner 

h. While we were travelling 
on the Shatabdl 

c. When Mona was running 

d. I was trying to finish my 
painting. 

c. 1 heard a loud noise in the 
kitchen and found 

f. While Mohlt was walking lo 
school yesterday 


she slipped and 
sprained her ankle. 

a car splashed mud 
on his new white 
uniform. 

that a big rat was 
eating the samosas. 

the train derailed. 


when my little 
brother spilled ink 
over it. 

1 choked on a piece of 
carrot. 



IJ. liar t}u.\fo\hnm(iJn('ts and wtik'a fxir<u/mpli on VcnlrrKlwin: 
bfini: lJi02 
IsUIkt : A hislKip 

Kcluciitioii : Merton Colletfc. Oxford, a dcj^ree in Enjiilish 
and riieoloi^j' 

Comes 1(1 India : 1927 

Visits : Sabarmati Ashram in Alimedabad and meets 

Mahalma Oandhl 

Intlueneed by Mahatma Gandhi 

Works lor the tribals in Hastar and in Maiulla districts 

Hecoiiics Adviser to the North-Eastern j^overnment 

Writes several bonks 


hnaiilne you tire Verrier Elvvin and are travtillinjf to meet the 
tloiids in Centr.'il India. Comphtte this description of lire 
journey. uslnj>' the Ibllowinjf hints. 


Hriillit sun - <lusly roads - tall trees - very 
thick foi'cst - slight breeze - thirsty - 
ex(;itenient - stranger - warmth - affection 


Hi'pin : Last Sunday 1 decided to board the bus to Baslar. 
fhe bus wtis not tot.) crowded and I easily managed a seat 
by the window. The air was_ 
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step 1 ; Class Is divided into four groups. Each group 
collects Information about different aspects of the 
life and culture of the Santhals. 


jroup 1 

Group 2 

Group 3 

Group 4 

their 

• main 

• thetr folk art 

• Progress 

physical 

occupation of 

and 

made in the 

appearance 

the men and 

literature 

last decade 

and dress 
thetr homes 

women 
• their food 


in the fields 
of: 

the natural 
resources of 
thetr state 

and standard 
of living 


• health and 
child care 

• education 

• means of 
transport 
and 

communication 


Step 2: The information is collated and illustrated. 
Step 3: The leader of each group presents the 
information to the class. 

Step 4 : The cards containing the Information are put 
up on the class board. 


1 






Wind 


[The wind blows stwnghi cmd causes a lot of destruction. 
VVf we praise if. When can Us friendship be good?} 

i h«‘ 


Wind, (.’dim* soltly. 

Don't break tlie shutters of the windows. 


Don’t seatter the papers. 

Don’t llirrnv down the book.s on the .shelf. 

Hiere, look what you did ~ you threw them all down. 
You ton,* the pastes of the books. 

You broii}»hl rain again. 

You’re very clever at poking fun at weaklings. 

Frail crumbling liouses, eminbllng doons, crumbling 
rafters. 


crumbling wood, crumbling bodie.s, crumbling live.s, 
cnnnl)ling hearts - 

th(‘ wind god winntm's and crushes them all. 








He won’t do w'hat you tell him. 

So. j'ome. lei's build strong homes. 

Let’s joint ihc d(KU’s firmly. 

Practise to finn the body. 

Make the heart steadfast, 

Do thi.s, and the wind will be friends with us. 
The wind blows out weak fires. 

He makes strong fires roar and flourish. 

His friendship is good. 

Wc prai.se him everj’^ day. 

Subramania Bharatl 

(TranslntfdJ'roin Tamil bg A.K. fiamaniijanl 
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f). |a| Dncs Ihc wiiul synilMilizi* - 

disapftoiiilinriH and laihin‘V 
t»r 

dliri<'ullk‘s and dudlciififs? 

il)| rU'k nut tin* answer. CHve rt'asoiis for yrmr 
c'hotce. 


1. [*u‘k nut the lines Iroin lh<‘ |M>ein vvhteh mean slrnn^ In 
mind and hndv. 

2. Wliat Is the r<»le nf (lie wind in Stan/a I V What has ti 
been eonirusted with In Stan/a UV 
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Taking and Giving Messages 

MODEL A 

Neha : Hello, can I talk to Ms. Singh, pjlease? 

Rasi : I’m afraid she's not In right now. 

Neha : Can you pass on a message to her. please? 

Hasi : Yes. of course. Wtrat’s It? 

Neha : Please tell her that Dr. Jha will meet her at 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

Hasl : I’ll tell her that. And this Is regarding,..? 

Neha : He’ll talk about the documentary film she is 

shooting for him. 

Rasl : May I know your name, please? 

Neha : Neha. 

Rasl : I'll pass on your message to her. Neha. 

Neha : Thank you. 

! ■' I e : ^ 'j 

Rasl ; Excuse me, Ms. Singh. There's a message for you 
from Neha. 

Ms. Singh : What’s It’!* 

Rasl ; She said that t^lr. Jha would meet you at 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. He would like to discuss the 
documentary film you are shooting for him. 

Ms. Singh : Thank you. I’ll be In my room at 9 o'cUjek. 

Along the lines of the model above leave a message with 
your partner ; 

(a) telling him that he has been invited to Rajesh's 
birthday parly on Tuesday. 

(b) asking him to Join his friends to see a film on wild 
life on .Sunday. 





Man and the Moon : 1969-1999 

AN INTKKVIKW WITH ASIW)NAUT KIKIHNK f’KHNAN 

lAU oxpUm^rs and ndvrnlwvrs liarr wrtnin drranis, 
Ccrnan la tlu' last man to ivatk on Itw moon. What mas 
his dream? Was ft realised?} 

Frank V^lzard : It's been MO years slnee man walked on 
(he moon. Wlial are yonr Ihoujifhls on this 
anniversary? 

Kujfene ('email : How did 30 years fjo liy so quickly? Is il 
l)os.slble that it was that loiiff ago? It was 
the greatest endeavour in tlie history of 
mankind. And il was something a lot of 
people ihoiigiu couldn't be done. 

When President Kennedy said in 1961 
that we were going to the moon, we had a 
grand total of 16 niinuti^s of space llight 
experience. Thai’s one hell of a commit¬ 
ment. Kennedy w^as asking us to do the 
lni})osslble. Hut you gel the fever. 

Yet looking back, It sometimes seems 
unreal because we quit. We went to (lie 
moon. Then we came home and here wc 
are. We're still home. The disappointing 
thing is that I’m still the last moonwalker. 
It's a verj' dubious honour to be the last 
man who walked on the moon. 


Frank Vizard ; Did you think we’d stay at home so long? 

Bugene Clenian : No, I didn’t. W(‘ had the momentum to be 
on our way to Mars in a decade. At the 
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I'ratik Vizard 
Euf*{‘ne Cernan 


Frank Vizard 
Euf»t*nf C'ernan 
Frank Vizard 
EuffcMie Cernan 


end ol‘ Apollo 17. 1 said. “This Is ihc 
eonclusion of Apollo, but it's also Ihe 
beginning of the future. Not only will we 
go back to (he moon but we will be on our 
way to Mars by the turn of the etailurv." 
Fubliely. I gave myself 2K years tor that to 
happen. Now if y>)u think I'm not 
disappointed, you’re wrong. 1 am. 

: How did we lose the momentum? 

; I’m not sure what brought us to this point. 
Apollo 13 didn't help. The eommitment 
was to send a man to the moon and bring 
him back. After Apollo 13. pt'ople started 
to say. “We ean’t afford to lose a man up 
there." (Apollo 13 was nearly lost to an 
onboard lire while the .spaeeerafi was en 
route to the moon.) 

Let me tell you about what we did to the 
generation that eame after us. today’s -lO- 
year-olds. We went to the moon. We said 
how great it was to go to th(‘ moon. And 
the thinking wsis we’d go on to Mars. We 
told them to go for it. We held out a Idg 
stick with a big jilum on it. Then we took 
it away. A lot of people in that generation 
now say we left them hanging out to dry. 

: Wovdd y<iu go back to the moon'i’ 

: Yes. Absolutely. Without question. 

: Will we ever live on the moon? 

: I lived on the moon for 7.'5 hours, but it 
was like parking a ear in the desert and 
living out of it. You need a habitat. We 
know enough about the basics lo build in 
a lesser'gravity environment under hostile 
conditions. We can build a habitat. We 
know we need a vehicle like tlu‘ lunar 
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Flunk Vizard 
Kum’tif C'lM iian 

Frank Vizard 

Euj^nu' Crrnan 


Frank Vizard 
Kiiyrut* Cernan 


rovcT to explore. We can work in that 
environment. 

'Hiere are only 12 people who have ever 
experienced anythinjf except zero gravity 
and Earth's gravity. I'd trade both ol them 
in for the moon's one-sixth gravity. It's way 
ahead of zero gravity. It gives yon the 
ability to move around in ways you can't 
on Earth. Zero gravity is a sort of pain in 
the neck. It makes certain things easier 
but it makes other things very difficult. 

: Could we have stayed on the moon a few 
more days and not gotten bored? 

: You bet your life! I wasn't ready to come 
home after three days. But we were Ihere 
longer than anyone else. 

: Speaking of zero gravity, what arc your 
feelings about the International Space 
Station? 

: The station is going to have a long-term 
scientific and commercial value. I call it 
cxiiloiting space as opposed to exploring 
space. We’re going somewhere we’ve been 
before. 

From a manned point of view, we’re totally 
ignoring exploring space. We’re no longer 
a space-faring nallon. We’re exploiting our 
conquest. As a result, it’s not nearly us 
exciting as going to Mars. 

: Are we going to Mars? 

: We’re going to Mars. Whether we go to the 
moon first, they have to figure that out. it 
won't be in the near future, but it will be 
by the next generation. The crew of the 
first s[)aeeship to Mars Is sitting in our 
elementary seho<ils today. 
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We're f'olnj* lo lincl a better way to ^el there 
so we’re not snbjci-t to the laws of nature. 
We have lo develop the ])roinilsion 
teehnolo^ that will tfel us there in a short 
period of lime and which will allow ns to 
eome home whenever we want. In 2t)0 lo 
MOO years, we will inhabit Mars. 



I'rank Vizard ; Some people (hink iinmanncrl vehicles arc 
tnor<- than sulla-U'iii vvlieii it eotm>s lo 
sfiaee e.vplondlon. 

Knuene I'ernan : No, it's not eiiouiih. |m oplc have lo s'o. 

I'l.ink Vt/.tni Hul \vh\? Is •.eiriice iln oiipelus'’ 

Kiu'.ene f'cinan : SricJice. ku* (he iiiosi pai I. It.is nevei been 
a .sliiunlus lor e.xploration. Si icnlisis have 
always been a pari ol explitiaiion. Hiil 
Aliollo evolved ottl o( poliln .il aKerri.iliotial 
eoinpeiition. Iheres aiv\ii\s .moiliei 

I easoo. 

I'l.nik V'i/ani . So we need a iion.si ienlilie leasoii lo yo 
lo I lie Red I'laiietV 

l'.ni*ene ('ernan ; Yes. And that is iloint* to be hard lo liiiil. 

II may be lor eommereial reasons like the 
nnnin.e ol helinm M. 
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VVc’ll .H'o to Mars, but it will be u quest for 
knowU'cl^e. ('uriosity. We'll find answers 
to questions like-Is there water on Mars? 
Was there life on Mars? Can we live there? 

I'lank Vi/ard : Would you like to see the next president 
ehalleage us to go to Mars the way 
President Kennedy ehallenged you to go 
to the moon? 

Kugene Cerii.m ; Somebody has to take the initiative. We 
need to ehallenge the entire world. It 
should be an International undertaking 
and there’s no better target than Mars. 

We have a responsibility to give the kids a 
ehanee. bet's give the ehildren a chanee 
to dream. Don’t take that away from them. 

Times Mirror Magazine 


U'tri.lll 

holiiiiir. 

lOOIIII'IIIUIll 

ImIhI.o 

|)li>[IMhlii|l 

tmin'Oi'’. 


person with much or long experienc’e 

ollorl /attempt 

doiitaful 

motion ot it nmvlng body 

n.oiiral home of a plnnl or .ininutl 

the . 1(1 of pn.shing lorwanl 

(lilting force, a pnsli forward 

that w'hk’li (|nlcken.s ihonght or tceling 


A Ausii'fi t'uvh Ilf the IhlUmiUu] tjiicstlons in one or tu'O ii'onls. 
nr ill (I short pliinse : 

1. When does time move fa.ster. during the period of 
happiness or when one Is tense? 

2. Wh.il was the eompelling factor behind the expedition 
to the moon? 
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M. Whiil clui {.’fi iian expiTl lo hap]>eii a(tc*r Uk* Iasi Lunar 
mission? 

4. Why was tin* Apollo -13 mission a railure? 

5. How nuu’h time did Certuni spend on the moon? 

1). Which is the' ‘Heel I'lanef? 

/}. AnsMHT Uw foUoiLnnq questions in (ihout 4(1 words each : 

1. What does Cernan mean when he says, “We arc sllll at 
home?” 

2. Is C'ernan a disappointed man? Give reasons in siipjmrt 
ol your answer. 

3. C’ernan was on the moon for 75 hours. Did C^'rnan 
want to eotncbaek? Which sentence in the text f^lves 
you the answer? 

4. What does the aulhor mean when he says, “The crew 
of the first spaceship lo Mars Is slttint* in our elementary 
schools today?" 

r. Ansii'cr tlw folloioinq qiirstinns in nhoiit 100 to 150 words 

cufh : 

1. In the last para^rapli C'ernan says. “We have a 
responsibility to f^ive the kids a chance to dicam." How 
can we do that? 

‘2. What is the difference Ijelween “exploitInjyi" s[)ace and 
"explortnjc” space? Wlial siioidd we do? Give' reasons 
for your answer. 

1). Disrnss in Pairs or Groups : 

1. The author says man will inhaijil Mars in 'iOO to 000 
years from now. Discn.ss (i) the physical features ol Mars 
(ill the kind of people you are likely to iind there - (from 
which countries, and with what personality traitsl. (iii) 
what the life there woidtl be like? 

2. There is more risk than adventure in tlie life of an 
astronaut. 
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Kt'pUui' till' urulcrlirH'd phmsris) in each acntcncc with nn 
(ipprnprinte word chosen Jrom the box. 

tlie initiative, eoininilinenl. a decade, 
endeavour, quest, hostile 


I. The ttnfrieit dly attilnde of the eifi/ens will hamper the 
prof^ress aiul prosperlly ol a eounlry. 

'J.. Ily llte end ol a p('rl< ni iij_l<‘.u yciUs I)r. Keddy liad 
aequtred inlenialioiial reeogulliou for his eoutrlhiitlou 
to the study of Keolo^y. 

;i. riie t hildren of H.iiA'odya School took an lii depe iideiit 
dec ision .ind cleaned the roads and f*iiiters of 
Htuuakrishna I’uratn. 

-1. Ihc slory of (iamlhiji’s sea rch lor trulh can inspire 
anyone. 

.T. Your et toii and slncerily will lead you to success. 

I). R.ikesh. Asiin anil Uaht ha<l made a promise to teach 
one child each ironi a m-arhy villaffe. 

Li. Make oew words bit nddinp sulH-ws -tion, inent. -siun. 

i. Moke Ihc required chnniji's in (lie spi'lUnqs ql (he leords. 

dlsa|)|)oinl, cviilore. compcic*. comjilete. revise 

ICxuinple : nclcrniinc + lion - deici iniiialion. 

ii. Vse the eorreet lorms ol the neie words to /III in tin' 
hlonks in the sentences hi'low. 

lal One should ica’isc- the course hclon the 
cxamfnaiion ll.ive von linishi'd (he 

111) Hook early for the show to avoid_ _ 

(c) The to})ic of the essay_ _Is‘Poiiulatlon 

is a Kesourcc', 

|dl Scientists .111 tondiictiiifi nndciw.ilci 
-- . to liiid out new sources o| fossil lucl. 
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(I’l You have (o \vril<‘a rrport allcr lli(‘ .. .... 

ol Ihi* projai'i on ‘Hirds know no noundary'. 

Ik’i't’ is (I crossivord pm‘/.\r. Find ti word Jor each aj the 
menninps tfiven in 1 to H. Each tnecinitU] is nntnhered. Write 
the appropriate words in the cortespnndituf numb('rs piven 
in die box. Number I is done for t/oii. 


1. soiiu'lliliii* tliat rannol be tloiu- 

2 . inatli'is. ai'tividi's. fl«‘. rclalfd to science 

d. an li>;iiorant person 

1. suiiteonc wlio has ttnod manners 

T). a line wiiere (he sky seems to loneh (he land or the sea 

(i. a single idea that yon Itave in mind 

7. a loiifi sirip of cloth which is wrapped around a wound 

H, showinji a lot ol enthusiasm and determination to 
succeed 
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STtOI'S TO KNOl.lSit 


PunrUuitv the fdllowUu) sentences, using capital letters, full 
ships, question marks and Uwerted commas. 

lot nu; nt'ver hear that again, eonimandetl the monarrh 
moved to wrath, can he be called almighty who is not 
imwcrful enough to make one man happy at this thoughi 
ills eyes again grew moist with tears and he thought once 
more, this time In sadness, I am Indeed like the sun which 
Irom afar illumines and warms Inil when ai close cjuarters 
to the earth, blights all things that live and thrive thereon 

i. ’/ ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

I must, mustn't, should and shouldn't ] 

We use must to express absolute certainty, necessity, 
obligation and fixed determination. 

K.xumple ; You must pay fee In ttine. 

“You rnu.st he back by 7.00 p.m.." said the warden. 

We iise should to express duly or obligation or to express 
Huinethlng which Is dc.slrablc. 

lC.mm])le : You should get up early in the morning. 

.Sludcuts should be punctual. 

'I'he negaitve forms otmusl undslwukl are mustn't and shouldn't. 

A. Fill in the blanks irt the sentences beloie using must or 
should. 


1. 

riuT’c - _ - 

be a scliool in your neighbourhood. I 


see so many children in sclmol uniform. 

Li. 

.Students ... 

-- d<t their liomcwork regularly. 

.M. 

That .. 

. be iny iiHdher. She promised to ring up 


at this time. 


4. 

You . . 

obey traffic rides. 

5. 

“You__ 

stand up when the national anthem is 


played" said the oflicer. 

t). 

It's my falfier'y 

1 birthday. I _ ring him up. 
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II nil in llw hlanks irilli shtufUin't nr inusm'l. 

1, TiiiK’ imd lick' wail for iiniH'. sn you - - waste 

your tiiuf. 

2. Tliis wire is liitilily diar^ed. You .. . lotieh i(. 

d. You..a nuilch when your ear is beiiijif 

rilled with pelrnl. 

4. I’eople smoke, it is injurious to health. 

5. ^’ou drive on the hi(>hway unless von are 

eoul'fdeul. 

ti. We.plav with a loaded ^uu. 


H'n'tc a short pcinuirnph In about 150 to 200 ironls on each 
oiu' (ft these lopies. 

1, \ou have heeii seleeted to ^o to the moon. Deserihe 
wImi jireparalioiis you ,ire uoiiiii to make and your 
voy.iye m (he spaceship. 

2. A hotel IS eoustrueled on the moon. Imadne that you 
no Ihere and oeeupy one suite In the hotel. De.si-rihe 
what you will see and <ki Ihei'e. 





IWhy (iocs the miihorsdij (Imt il tcniild hcccisUrtnhnrmir 

SKUHHUImn to hornnei^W?} 

IIAVI'I YOU ever, iny dear readers, had oeeasion to hornm' 
nioiiev’’ Have voii ever liornjwed t(‘u dollars under a linoroiis 
proinise at your word ol lioiiaur as a (‘liristlan to pay it hark 
oil your iieM salary davV Have you ever borrowed as mueli as 
.1 inlllioii at a time? 

II you have done these thinijs. \()u t'anuol have tailed to 
notice how niiieh easier il is to horiow ten Ihousaiid doll.iis 
than ten, liowinueh easier still to borrow a hundred thousand, 
and lhal when you eoine at last to raising an international 
loan oi a hundred niilllon the ihin^ loses all dil'lieulty, 

Here below are the little tliini»s that take place on the 
oeeasion ol an aseeiidinn series ol loans. 


Till' Si cut' ill le/iieh Hordiip.foues boriou’.s ten doflnis itll (lit* 
Jirsi III next iiuinlli Ironi his friend. (tminj Sniiili. 

Sav, look here, old man, 1 w.is wonderiim wlit lhei 
peihaps you wouldn't mind lellint* me havi- ten dollars till 
the end ol the mouth ' 

leu dolkirs!!' 

( )h. 1 eoiild dive il back all riuln pist the imiiuie I del mv 
salaiv.’ 

t en ilollars!!' 

“Yon see. I've dot into an awful i.iiidle - I ow(‘ st'ven ,ind 
halt on mv board, mid she said vesierday she'd have lo 
li,ive il, 1 eniililn't pay my laundry last week, so he siiid he 
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wcuildn'l l('iivt‘ i(. and I j^nt this cursed suit on tli<‘ instalment 
plan and they said they’d seize my Inink, and —' 

•Say. hut. I lent you live dollars, don’t yon remember, last 
November, and yon swore you’d pay it bac’k on the first and I 
never ^ot it till away alter New Year’s —’ 

‘I know, I know. Hnt this is ab.solntely sure. So help me. 
I'll |)ay it rijthl on the tirst. tfie minute I get my c-In“(iue.’ 

‘Yes. but yon won’t 

‘No. I swear 1 will —' 

And after about half an hour of expostulations and 
protc.sts ()l this sort, having pledged his .soul, his body, and 
ids honour, the borrow'er at last gets his fen dollars. 


Thv sceiw in which Mr McDulT ql' the MvlkiH' Hardware 
Store id C'cntral Ciitj (pop.3.862) burrows Sl.OOOJrom the local 
bank. 

The seeond degree in borrowing Is represented by tills 
scene in which Mr. John MeDuff of MeDuff Bros. Hardware 
Store (Kverything in Hardware), calls on the local bank 
manager with a view to getting $1,000 to carry the business 
forward for one month till the farmers’ spring payments begin 
to come in. 

Mr MeDuff is told by one of the (two) jutdor.s in the bank 
to wait — the manager is engaged for the moment. 

The manager in reality is in bis inner olTiee, sorting out 
trout Hies. Hut he knows what MeDuff wants and he means 
to make him wait for it and sidfer for it. 

When at last MeDuff does get in, the manager is very 
cold and formal. 

■Sit down. Mr MeDulf,’ he says. 

When they go fishing together, the manager always calls 
MeDuff •John.’ But this is different. MeDid'f is here to borrow 
money. ‘I came in ahoid that loan.’ says MeDull. 



IWhif (tors ilic cmihor say that it would he easier to harrow 
filO.dOO than to harrow S10?J 

llAVK YOU ever, my clear readers, iiad oeeasioii lo Ijorrow 
inoiieyV Have you ever borrowed ieu dollars under a rij^oroiis 
))roiulse ul your word ol liouour as a ('hrislian lo pay il back 
nil vour ne\t salary dav" Have you ever borrowed as inueli as 
a million at a lime? 

ir von have done Ibese lbini»s. von eannol have tailed lo 
notiei' bow mueb easier it Is to borrow ten lliousund dollais 
than Ic'ii. bow mueb easier still lo borrow a hundred Ibousand, 
and that when you come at last lo raising an international 
loan ol a buiulred million the tiling loses all dilTieulty. 

Here below are the little tbiiitfs that lake plac'e on tbe 
oeeasion of an aseendlnj^ series ol' lo.uis. 


Till' srriu' in wliirh Iffinhip.lom's hoirows ten dollars till the 
first of next nionili Ironi his friend. (Uiinf] Smith. 

Sav. look luae. old man, 1 u.is wouderine, wbetbei 
perhaps yon wouldn't mind lettinii me have ten dollars till 
the end ol the month ' 

I'eii doll.iis!!’ 

■( lb. 1 could nivi- It back all rii»bi lust the minute I liei my 
sakiiv 

■reii dollais!!' 

'You see. I've j»ol into an awlul liini»le 1 owt' seven and 
a hall on mv board, and she said M'sierday slieVl have lo 
have It, 1 eouldn't pay my laundry last week, so he said he 
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woiiUiii'l li'iivf i(. and 1 (Ills cursi'cl suil on (he instulniont 
pl.tn and IIk'V ■‘’aid (luyd seize* my Inmk. and —' 

‘Say, l)ut. I lent yon five dollars, don't you reniemlier. last 
November, and you swore you'd pay it back on (he first and 1 
never ^ol it till away alter New Year's —' 

‘1 know, I know. Hut (his is absolutely .sure. So help me. 
I'll pay it riffht on the first, (he miniUe 1 jfet my eheepie.' 

’Yes. but yon won't —' 

'No. I swear 1 will 

And after about half an hour of expostulations and 
protests of this sort, havluff pledged his .soul, his body, and 
liis lionour, the borrower at last f^ets his ten dollars. 


The scene in which Mr MrDuff of the McDulT Ikirdwcm; 
Store in Centred Citij (pop.S.862) borrows SI.000 from the kKxd 
hank. 

The second de^rc'e In borrowin^f is repre.scnted by this 
scene in which Mr. John McDuff of MeDuff liros. Hardware 
.Store (Everything In Hardware), calls on the local bank 
manager with a view to getting $1,000 to carry the business 
forward for one month till the farmers' spring payments begin 
to come In. 

Mr MeDuff is told by one of (he (two) juniors in the bank 
to wait — the manager is engaged for the moment. 

The manager in reality is in his inner olTiee, .sorting out 
trout Hies. Hut he knows what MeDuff wants and he means 
to make him wait for it and .suffer for it. 

When at last McDulT does get in, the manager is very 
cold and formal. 

‘Sit down, Mr MeDuff,’ he says. 

When they go fishing together, the manager always calls 
MeDuff‘John.’ Hut this is different. MeDuff is here l<» borrow 
money. ‘I came in aliout that loan,' says MeDull. 
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riic manager looks Inlo a led)i»<*r. 

■You're overtiraw’ll si7.00 riifhl iiow.‘ he says. 

‘I know. Inti I’ll be fiettin/^ niy aeeounls in any lime alter 
the first.’ 

Then follows a slrinjf ol severe questions. What are 
MeDufl's tlaily reeeiptsV What is his overhead? What is his 
underfoot? Is he a ehureh ^oeTf* Does he believe in a future 
life? 

And at last even w’hen the manatfer finally eon.sents to 
lend the thousand dollars (he always meant to do it), he betfins 
lajitiin^on eondttlons ; 

'Ytju'll have to ^et your jjartner to slftn.' 

‘All ri,i»hl.’ 

•And you'll belter j^et your wife lo sij^n.' 

‘All ri«ht.' 

‘And your mother, she mijiht 51 s well sign too —' 

There are more stitnatures on a country bank note for 
one month than on a Locarno treaty. 

And at last MeDuff. of Kverythinti in Hardware, havinji 
pledf»ed Ills reeeliits, his premises, his credit. hl.s honour, his 
wife, and his mollier - - gets away with the thousand dollars. 

'j WfTj. OH 

Horn Mr HQ. /'iiu/potiif. of the urcat fuuvicial House 0 / 
I'iiuipoiiU, Pinupotm and Com/xinp. Nciu York and Umdon. 
borrows a million dollars before lunch. 

Hen' the scene is laid in a fitliim seitincj. Mr. Pingpoint is 
shown into the sumpluous head office of the president qfihc 
First National Hank. 

‘Ah. good morning.' says the president as he rises to grei’t 
Mr. I*iiig})oint. ‘I was expecting you. Our general manager told 
me that you were going to be good enough to call in. Won't 
you take this larger chair — you'll find it easier?' 
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’All, (hank you. Yon’rc wry fonilor(al)l(' hen*.' 

‘Yi’.s, we rather lliink this is a pleasant rnnin. And our 
iKiarci room, we think, is even lietter. Won't you let me show 
yon our board room?' 

'Oh, (hanks. I’m al'raid I hardly have the time. I just came 
in for a minute to complete our loan of a million dollars.' 

‘Yes. our exeeulive vlee-presidcnt said dial you are good 
enough to come to us. It is very kind of you. I'm sure.' 

‘Oh. not at all.' 

'And you are (luile sure that a million is all (hat you care 
10 take? We shall be d(‘Iighled. you know, if you will take a 
million and a half.’ 

‘Oh, .scarcely. A million. I think, will be ample just now; 
w«‘ ean come back, of course, if we want more.' 

‘Oh. certainly, certainly.' 

'And do you want us to give any security, or anything of 
that sort?' 

'Oh no, quite unnece.s.sary.' 

'And is there anything you want me to sign while I am 
here?’ 

‘Oh no, nothing, the clerks will attend to all that.’ 

'Well, thanks, then. 1 needn’t keep you any longer.' 

‘Hut won’t you let me drive you up town? My ('ar is just 
outside. Or, better still, if you are free, won't you come and 
eat some lunch with me at (he elub'.''’ 

‘Well, thanks, yes. you're really extremely kind.’ 

And with this, quite painlessly and easily, the million 
dollars has changed liands. 

But even that is not the last degree. Eclipsing that sort of 
thing, both in ease and in splendour, is the International loan, 
as seen In — 
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Thf scviirs which (u'cumpamf thrjlotution of an An(]lo-I'rcnch 
loan, In (hr Anwrican market, oj a hundred million dollars, 
hfi the RUfht Hon.Samnvl Rothstain of England and the Vicomte 
Eaton Rouge de Chaiwe Souris of France. 

Tliis occinTcnce Is best followed as it appears in its 
triumphant progress in the American press. 

NEW YORK. Fridaij. — An enthusiastic reception was 
given yesterday to the Right Hon. Mr Samuel Rothstein of 
the Hrltlsli Clablnet, and to the Vicomte de ('hauve Souris. 
French plenipotentiary, on their landing From the 
Staetpiitanla. It is understood that they will borrow 
.SK)0,{-)()0,01)(). The distinguished visitors expect to stay only 
a few days. 

NEW Y<1RK, Saturday An elaborate reception was 
given lust evening in the home of Mrs Bildermont to the Right 
lion. Samuel Rothstein and the Baron de Chauve Souris. It 
is understood tliat they are borrowing a hundred million 
dollars. 

NEW YORK. Mofidai/ — The Baron de Chauve Souri.s 
and the Right Hon. Samuel Rothstein were notable figures 
in the Filth Avenvie chvirch parade yesterday. It Is understood 
that they will borrow a hundred million dollars. 

NEW YORK, Tuesday — The Baron de Chauve Souris 
and the Right Hon. Samuel Rothstein attended a baseball 
game at the Polo Grounds. It is understood that they will 
borrow a hundr<“d million dollars. 

NEW YORK, Wednesday. — At a ball given by Mr and 
Mrs Ashcoop-Vandermore for the distinguished English ami 
French plenipotentiaries, Mr. Samuel Rothstein and the 
Baron de Chauve Souris, it was definitely .stated that the 
loan which they are financing will be limited to a hundred 
million dollars. 

NEW YORK (WALL STREET), Thursday — The loan of 
>s 1 DO.01)0,000 was subscribed this morning at eleven O'cUx'k 
III five minutes. The Right Hon.Mr Rotlistein and the Baron 
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Hilton Koiiji^c clf Clhanvc Souris left Aniorlca at (wi'lvc noon, 
fiikln/,t tlif inom*y with them. Both plonipotrnihirirs 
cxprcsst'd thoir delight with America. 

‘It is,‘said the Baron — ‘how do yon call if.'* — a cinch.' 


And yet, .six months later, what had happened? Who paid 
iind who didn't? 

Ilardiip Jones paid S5,40 within a month, $3.00 the next 
month and the rem:iiniiig one duiliir and sixty cents two weeks 
liitcr. 

McDiiif Bros, met their note and went fishing with the 
nu nage*- like old friends. 

The I'lngpoint Syndicate blew up and failed for ten million 
do..aUi. 

And the International loan got mixed up with a lot of 
olhtrs, was funded, equated, spread out over fifty years, 
capllallzed. funded again-in short, It passed beyond all 
recognition. 

And, the moral is. when you borrow, borrow a whole lot. 

Stephen Leacock 


board 

e.xposi Illations 

hardware 

overhead 

underfoot 
trout ilies 
cineh 


payment lor meals and lodging 

pleadings: coinplulnls 

metiil goods; Ironmongery 

general expeinses ol running a 

business or doing some work 

the ground for walking on 

ball to catch fish 

something certain or something done 
easily 
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A. Arusuxir each of thejollowtng questions in one or two words 
or a short phrase: 

I. Did Canny Smllh get back the money he had earlier 
lent to Hardup Jones? 

II. Was the delay In payment unreasonable? 

III. Is the manager of the bank cold and formal with Mr. 
McDuff because 

(a) he doesn't know him? 
lb) he doesn't like him? 

((•) he wants to show his own importance? 

(d) he thinks McDuff won't repay the money? 

iv. What does Mr McDuff pledge to get a loan of $1,000 
for one month? Do you think he is serious? 

V. Who says. “I hardly have time"? Why does he think he 
is more important than the bank? 

vl. (a) Why does the President of the bank himself meet 
Mr. Plngpolnt, Instead of sending the manager? 

(b) Name two things Mr. Plngpolnt Is offered by the 
President of the bank, over and above a loan of 
ten thousand dollars? 

(c) What security does the bank ask for? 

9. Ansioer the following qiiesitons in about thirty words each; 

I. What will happen to Hardup Jones if he is unablt‘ to 
borrow ten dollars? 

II. What tpiestlons does the manager of the bank ask 
Mr. McDuffi* Are all those questions relevant to the 
business of borrowing 1000 dollars for a month? Which 
ones are quite Irrelevant? 

ill. How much time does each borrower take to get his 
loan? How Is It related to the size of the loan? 
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AfiMi'tT ihcJalkHvitUf (jiu-stions in ahoiK J00 150 u'onls <\i< h. 

i, “TlinT nrr ninrc siifiinliircs uii a cniuilrv bank note lor 
oiu' month than on LacarnoTreaty."'Hits Is a humorous 
statement. Can you find some other ]nimorr)us 
.silualions/statcmenls (i»iveii jn the text? 

it. What are the main aetlvltles of the Kif^hl Hon. Satnnel 
Rothstein. atid the Vicomte Baton Roug*- tte (’lianve 
Souris in America? How much time do they spend doint' 
ttielr bank work? 

lii. How mueli time i.s jriven ibr tlie repayment ol die 
follovvtng loans? 

a. Hardup Jones' $10? 

b. Mr. MeDuft's $1000? 

e. Mr. B.Q. Rtnjifpoint's $ 1 million? 

d. The Anglo-French loan of a hundred million 
dollars? 

W'lieii are iliey actually repaid? 

D. Discuss in Fairs or Groups 
Arque either for or against the subject. 

P.Q. Plngpoint and the Anglo-French borrowers cheated the 
people from whom they Ixirrowod money. 


A, Pick the odd ones out and give a reason why they are odd. 

(a) discipline, rigorous, stern, strict 

(b) rnagnll’leent. splendid, sufficient, magnanimous 
|c) pleasant, comfortable, agreeable, friendly 

(d) splendour, brilliance, radiance, drab 

(e) distinguished, celebrated, ordinary, eminent 
(0 pledge, promise, treaty, undertaking 

13. Study these collocations : 

auspicious occasion; kith and kin. AusjJlclous collocates icith 
occasion. These are words which go together. Now find the 
missing words in the box and complete the phrases given 
In the sentences. 
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()!U' Is clone for yon. 


tnukh'ii draw up htrcnij* law li-Ucrs weather 


a. Lc't's draw np a list of items that we will take with 
us lor our trip to Nalnital. 

h. Sarojlul Chattopadhyaya was the_name 

ofSarojliil Naldu. 

e. 1 prefer . _ tea but my mother likes it weak. 

(I. The _ . _forc'easl warns the flshernten not to 

enter Into the .sea. 

e. It Is the duty of (he area police to malutain the 

aud order of our loc'ality. 

f. My three year old sister is learuin|^ the_ 

of the Knjfllsh alphabet. 


The ‘to’ inlinilive. 

Head thvjolloii'ing sentences. 

1. It Is much easier to borrow 10,000 dollans than 10 
dollars. 

it. The mantiger wanted him to sign the rec'eipt. 

The word.s in italies to fxjrrow and to sign arc infinitive,s. 
Tlte Intinitive functions us the Subject and the Object of a 
sentence. 

Example : 'rocrrls human, (the subject of a verb) 

Childreu Icjve to plug, (tlie object of a verb) 

Kvery verb is au infinitive, (eg. walk, go. etc.) When an 
infinitive has not got a to before it. it is called a 'bare iriflnitive. 

Ex-ample : I made him wait for me. (not ‘made him to wait’) 

My mother made me do the work.(not ‘to do’) 

A. Ifnrterline the in/tnllives in thejollowing sentences: 

i. To respect our elders is our duty. 
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li. Our rlass teacher talks to the ehildreii to know th<-ir 
problem. 

til. He told me to reach there at t> O'clock in the evening. 

Iv. To climb a mountain requires special skill. 

V. My moilier let.s me go to market every Tuesday. 

R Fill in fiit? blanks with suilahle inl'initivcs. Use the leords 
given in brackets. 

1, He loves__ ..(walk) 

__such a longdistance is ditHcult.(walk) 

il. I would like_home early, (go) 

Govlnd does not let people ...without food, (go) 

iii._is divine, (forgive) 

Wc should always be ready_people, (forgive) 

Iv. I prefer_in my mother tongue, (speak) 

_ (he (ruth in every situation reqtiires 

courage, (speak) 

C. Fill in the blanks with appropriate prepositions given in ihe 
box. 

into from behind above under below 

Sorneihlng moved ..(he undergrowth, C'utiouslv. 

we approached the spot and bent over the bush. We saw a 
rare sight — A tlceting glimpse of the Indian iox. Disturbed 
by our presence and being a very shy animal it slipjjed away 

__the low undergrowth. It drank water 

_the stream which llowed_a large tree. 

A strange sound came from__This delic'ate little 

carnivore hid _a tree and suddenly vanished 

_a hole in the ground. We waited over an hour for 

It to emerge_hiding. 
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fj. Ill the lolloivirif/ pasHdffc certain words have been omitted. 
Read the sentences and use suitable words at the places 
where thep are required. 

I In of the to within ns Jj 

TIk' S(a(c Assam Is rk-h wild species which are unique not 
only our eounlry, hut also lo (he worUl. Such dlversUy is 
direct resiili of wild variation In habitat tvpes. Two India's 
most latnous wildlife preserves are situated Assam ; the 
Ka/'lraiif^a National Park an<l tlie Manas Tifrer Reserve. While 
Ka/lran^a can take prtd<‘ .savitiff llic home of the rh/no 
against heavy odtls. Manas can elaim have saved over '2U 
species of entlanj<eretl mammals. This has led to Matuis 
beini* listed World lleiltaije site. 


You want an education.il loan lor hliiher studies. Von meet 
tia hiaiieli ni.iuas'er and .isk him lor details. Write the 
dialoL’iii belvvei n voii .md llie hiaiieh manai>(‘r. 

I ‘I ire 

N ‘'0 I want lo pursue hii>lu‘r studies in 

Amerie.i. l .in 1 eei a loan Irom \our 
Hank'.' 

Hank Maiiaeci 





(It is not just enough to be good yourself. Which oilier 
serious responsibilities should a good man be ready to 
take on?} 


Where were you and where was 1 
When lor help younjj ehildren <*ricd? 
Where were yon and where was | 
When they set this world alljt^hr* 

How fould we not realise? 

There must be a reason why. 

Wise men say. 

ICvil wins when ^ooil men walk away. 

Don't you talk oriilslory. 

What was then will never be. 

Time has moved on. life has eluimied. 
Now we just won't let Ihis he. 

ICverv wrontf now we will rluln. 

Won'l Torejel the reason whv. 

Wise men say. 

ICvil wills when jfood men walk .iway. 


Sanjay Kapil 

ICierudl Flames 
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alight -- on fire, biirnlnf; 


1. Who an; ‘you' and *1* here? 

2. Why did die children cry? Did we help them? 

3. Whfit did we fall to realise? 

1. Why should we not talk of hlstoiy? 

2. riie poet has referred to time. Is time at a stand-still? 
Which lihrase ha.s been used to indicate this? 

3. What does the poet advise us to do 'now'? 

4. What are the words of the wise men that have been 
repeated in the second stanza? 

1. Tli'k olf the rl^ht answer. 

Good men should — 

la) run away from fiKhlinj[' injustfi'c. 

(h) ftlve in to injustice and corrujition. 

(c) (ry Id forj^el tujusUce. 

(d) slop the spread of evil and Injustice. 

2. Which line has lieen repeated in the first stanza and 
why? 

3. What Is the poet’s resolve? 

4. Why does the poet use two different tense forms In 
stan/as I and 11? 



Agreeing rind Disagreeing 


A MODKL 

You : Hi! Did you watch tlie cricket inatcli yesterday? 

Your Partner ; Yes. I did. It was vciy tntcrestlnff and exettinff too. 

You : Hut I was di.sappointcd. 

Your Partner ; Why? Perhaps, because India lost. 

You : Of course. And India lost bectmse of Sachin's 

Injury. 

Your Partner ; I don't think so. We lost because our spin attack 
wa.s not effective. 

Alonjf the lines of the model above practise agreeing/ 
disagreeing on the benefits of homework with your I'riend. 

You can use thejollowlng hints; 

Hc^ln ; I like home as.slgnments. 

...don’t a^rree ... take a lot of lime. 

...half the time I can't do them ... 

...can always lake the help of the internet... 
...ifivcs a lot (if information... 

...I’d rather go to the library... 




/In the/oKou’ing address. Sfirt C. Rajagopalachari 
recommends to the students, the qualities that would make 
them nation builders. Let'sJlnd out what he suggests.] 

I WISH I had the eloquence 
which your Vice-Chancellor 
conimatuled. I wish 1 had the 
{•oiirai{(‘ which your representa¬ 
tive shier cointiiiinded. I do not 
l»clicvc that when I was so yoniiff 
as that 4 lrl 1 could have laced 
such a vast jfatherin^ of 
exhilarated, (jolenlially mis- 
elilcvous, material as the one 
rantfed helbrc me. I iun aimi/ed 
at the eouraj'e ot your sister, my 
tlcar hoys. Would you dure to 
(hink (hat one of you could come 
up and talk as she did hi spite of 
all the possible shouls iliat you 
(oiild raise? The lirst iliinft iherelorc ( should do is to warn 
hoys to he prepared aqalnsi Ihis competition of the qiiis. 
Not only have qlrl.s as much brain maltcr as you have, but 
they have been displavinq in their studies .i eoneculralion 
which boys have not been displayliitt. I am not stalltiq merely 
a theorctii'al propositloti. I have been walchlnt![ rcsulls in 
various institullons and the curve of success is qouiq in 
lavourol the qirls. let me tell yon. Mother India wants hard- 
worklmf tfood iioys and {food itirls. character beinu the qold 
out ol which everything else is made. If we have no charaeter. 
1 tell you. Ihis freedom that we are all aeelaimind would he 
burnt up like waste paper. 
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It is only if we have character that 
freedom will produce happiness for tlie 
millions of our country. C'haractcr is not 
merely a copy-book Ideal. It is the wi.se.st 
national policy that can be conceived by 
any statesman. It is only If we have 
character that all thlnj;<s will work. 
Otherwise, not only freedom, education 
and the universities l>nt the whole 
constitution will he mere waste ijuper. 
flenee the empha.sis on eharaeler lhal 
has to he formed by the best type. I 
welcome the /frowin^f number of the ffirls 
in schools and eollejfes heeause il means 
dial die schools and colleges are carried 
hodily into families. We will not need to 
imdliply iiniversiltes if only our inntliers 
,ir(‘ iill viiiiversily products, fhen every 
lioiiie will ill ilsell lie a university. All hoys 
and ,i;irls lliat have to he lookeil alter will 
lie looked alter Irom the earliest stages 
in tlie lioine liy .i woi tliy I’rineipal. 
luimely the mollier of (he family. Do you llieii doiibl Ihe 
eviduaiion and 1 make liiat ev'eiy i*ir! t>iadua<e is vvorili five 
lioV f>radna(e.s (akiiit; llie avera^^e of a laiiidy lo he live',* 

We .lie In verv seiioiis times, hee.nise wi- .ii«' lice, Il \v<- 
had not ^ot Ireedom. the (ask would liave been less serious. 
Ill the old days, oiir lask was only lo lii>hl. lo wri'sl ireedom, 
etilhnse one aiiollier and carry on llie worlc. I liai was e.is\'. 
as we know, bin now dial w<‘ have Ireedom and (he etilire 
liuiden of die future siruetiiie o| mir eoiintiv is on our own 
slioiilders. vve imisl he as true in our eonduel .nid llion)i*hts 
.IS a brick (luU siijiporis a huildint’ is true. 

We can deceive oi le another, bul c ai i we det'eive d\ i lamies'' 
Can we deceive the laws ol nature'.* It hneks arc nut true and 
400(1 and II they are not laid projuTlv. the bmldmi^ will limihle 
down, whatever mav he the entiiueer’s words or promises lu 
die national slrnelure we are dealint* witli, deeeplion lias no 




placo. Unless we .u'«“ very streimous in tuireondiiet ami honest 
In our minds, we e.iunoi make a itlorlous India. Whatever m.vy 
be the polieies and taf'ties of statesmanship, whatever may he 
the seienee of jxilities and applieation of i)oItlies. whatever may 
lie tlie orjfanisatioti of (loverniiu'iit. ultimately, if we wish to 
m.ike India not only free but j'lorious. as was the hope of thos(' 
wlio fouj^ht for freedtan. you will have tt) work very hard and 
you will all have to be thonaijthly honest. 

Is it iliffieult It) ht? straifthlforward? If anybody has any 
doubts about it. all that we work for would be vanity. Unless 
we make up our intjids that is easy to be siraij^hlforward and 
ea.sy ioht'ar the trf)Ubles that arise f)ut of slrai,t»htforwardness 
and overe<)rne them, the fflory that our eountry deserves 
cannot be bttih. We are not a small state like some of the 
stales In Knrope or anywhere else Iji the world. We are not a 
new state with no tradition or eultnre to look up to. We are a 
jifreat. l)ttf eountry. Even after partition we are a tfreat. bijJE 
eountry and we are a very anelent people with literature and 
culture which if we could sell to any other nation, they would 
sell (heir whole empire to buy. We have to work hard aud live 
up to that tradition and culture. Therefore, Iriends. lake what 
I say very seriously. It is easy to be strultfbtforward. Diffieidtles 
that arise In life can alway.s be overeoinc. Even if you fail, it 
will still add to your tflory. Therefore, let us make up our 
minds that we shall in no matter .swerve from the path of 
reetilutle. In the tir.sl few years of l'T<'e India, whatever be the 
witrk that comes to you. that is yom (iofl sent job and yon 
must tlo that work. We must all re.solve that, durinf^ this period. 
'Uien we are layinjf tiie^lorimisfotuidallon of I'ree India, there 
is no lime for wrauiflinj* or competitive ambitious. It is tune 
for everyone to seize whatever work he ean find and do it as 
well as he ean. and do it all the twenty four hours. 'I'his is the 
time when we mu.st do double shift, nli^ht and day. and build 
India quickly. 

i am old and I wish to see jflorious India before I die. It is 
only younjf men and women like you who ean >:»ulde the nation 
and guide li in the rlgbl direction. You are the leaders of India. 
Our eountry requires many, many leaders. Leaders are not 
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only those whose iaecs appear 
in the newspapers. He who 
jfulcles people round him In his 
village or town or home Is also a 
leader and he should be a leader 
worthy of future India. 

Therefore the universities 
are here. Universities are the 
hopes of our national leaders. 

Our Government hopes that the 
universities will produce rapidly, 
year after year, thousands and 
thousands of leaders to guide 
people aright in honesty and work throughout the eountry. 
Tlu'ii all will be well. India will grow, not like a strueture, but 
like a tree. India will grow like a natural organic body if only 
you are true to yourselves. 

C. Rajagopalacharl 

Rajciji's SptH’chdif 


elociuence - ability to make fluent and effective tise 
of language 

exhilarated - cheerful and excited 

congregate - gather together 

deception - the act of deceiving deliberately 

wrangle - noisy argument 

S ‘sV I'U,' •" h,, 

A. i. Mark True or Not True . Write out the correct form of the 
statement you mark Not True . 

(a) Every body listened to the speech of the girl in complete 

silence._ 

(b) According to the speaker, girl students have performed 

better than ihelr counterparts. __ — „ 
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(cl ClianicJcr Is <>n<’ of (hr r(‘s(uirc<*s Jor nallon 

|(U Frt'ftlnin flit alls many »Tsp<*nslhil!tk-s, - 

(cl In additiun tt> laying a strong Idundatton. the engineer’s 
skill goes a htng way in having a strong slrnclnre. 

(f) A strenuous eonduet and an honest mind are integral 
to making a glorious India. 

(gl Work without straightforwardness is nothing hut 
vanity_ . 

(h) In India we have an anelcnl eiilture and tradition to 
look ig) to.. 

(11 No signlfleant progress is possible without eompetition 
and ambition. . _ 

it. What arc the four (Uffen^nt things SIvi Rajagoixilachaii wants 

the students to possess? 

eou.. eon_ 

cha_ com_ 

Ui. What will happen if our mothers ate witversity products? 
in. Haw hasjreedom become a responsibility Jor our country? 
i>. Glee one example of the effectiveness of our cultun.’? 

IS. An.swer in about ,'SO dO words each. 

(a) What is 'character'? Why is it Important for young boys 
and girls to ilevelop 11? 

lb) What does the author compare the young jx'ople of 
today to? Why? 

(e) Does the author feel that it Is difficult to he 
straightforward? Why does he think so? 

(d) What are the qualities of a true and worthy leader? 
r. Write in about 100 words each. 

(a) “We shall in no matter swerve from the paths of 
rectitude". Explain. 
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(b) Why {Should wc “do double shift, night and day~? Who 
said this and why? 

(c) The quality of ‘bricks’ will determine the quality of the 
nation. 

— What Is expected of the students? Why is this 
expected of them? 

— What will give national life a special flavour? 

(d) ‘India will grow like a tree’. How"? 

D. Discuss In Pairs or Groups 

‘Straightforwardness and honesty alone will make India 
progressive.’ 


A. Some luonds are given below, llieir antonyms are given in a 
box. Match the words with thetr antonyms. Make sentences 
using any,five words given in the box. 


distraction destruction improvement 
truthful depressed crooked 


preservation 

deceitful 

straightforward 

deterioration 

exhilarated 

concentration 


B. FVl in the blanks with suitable words given in the box. 

the antibodies a rare and serious desease chanec of recovery 
deep breath the .situation blood transfusion 


the colour tlic same disease all liis lilood 

A little girl named Liza was suffering from_Her 

only_appeared to be a_from her five-year- 

old brother who had miraculously survived__—,_and 


had developed_Tlie doctor explained-to 

him. Initially he was a bit hesitant to donate blood but 

taking a_he said. “Yes. I'll do if it will save Liza." 

The transfusion progressed. _returned to Liza's 

cheeks. But the little one’s smile faded because he thought 

_^would be taken away. The doctor clarified his 

misunderstanding. 
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III. hiiu tiuttr tlu’ lnllon^inr) (ti.'uwupiUil U'lurs. full sto})s. ( oinina.-^ 
(iiui iniTrlrtJ a>riini(i.'>). 

tin* siiyltiff livf anti U't llvr rontalns very soutitl advlct' It is 
indt’fd a truf practirc of lllf lo tolerate others and to relraln 
frotn interferin,^ with others one should not try to impose 
tines own ideas and inodes upon otliers everyone fias the 
rijiht to decide how he Is to live the social thinkers say 
tolerance atid lorbearanee are the need of the hour. 


SduUf tlw send’dres hvluw. 

I. The waler is boUitit}. 

It is mining now. 

II. She hfi.s iH’rii paintinc/ the walls since tnornin|>. 

He tuts been rcadfnff for two hours. 

We u.se the ivnliimoiis form ot the verb for somethin,n 
lhat is hajjpeninjf at or around the time tif spcaklnf; ; ts 
hdilitui, is mUiitiib 

We use the present ;xT/fet coniinuous form of the verb 
to show that the action began In the past and is in progress 
at the moment ttf speaking. Sentences with this form of 
tense also contain Tor’ or ‘since’. ‘For’ indicates a period of 
time -for (u'o hours, Jar Jour yews. 'Since' indicates a point 
of time -sincf muniiny. since 198r>: 

has been painting si nce niorntna . 

> has been reading f or an hour . 

A. Compliie the .serUt'ures with snitnhie forms of verbs (iliwu 
in the brackets. 

i. Kita looks tired. Sh«*. _(read) for nine hours. 

11. Hema recites the poem very well. She_tlearn) 

the poem since morning. 

Hi. We always go to Shiinla in summer. We __(go) 

there for years. 

Iv. Reema : For how long_(you. learn) Kuehipudl':’ 

Mona :I ... ..(attend) classes for about 1 wo years now. 
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V. I-(try) to solve this sum I'or quite sometime. 

Now, I want to talk to the teacher. 

jj. Use since or for as required. 

1 . I have been visitlnjf Rameshwaram_1990. 

ii. I have been waiting lor you_8 o’clock. 

iii. I have been waiting_an hour for a cup of lea 

and it still hasn’t turned up. 

iv. Wc have been living in Kolkata__ ten years. 

V. 1 have been looking for you_the last two hours. 

I't , I . \ 1 111 • 

The nation expects a lot from the students. What, according 
to you. should the nation give in retuni, Wiite a speech on 
this topic for the Children’s Day. 


1 ‘.If : food - drinking water - heallh and hygiene - clean 
environment - educational faculties - library - care 
and counselling - employment - a secure future 







ITIu' firrcitness of Indian cuUnw is wjlcticd, amoiu) oilier 
ihliufs, in the varietij and inlensitif of Us music. ‘Bharnl 
Rntna', the hif/hest national award has been cunlerred on 
Ustad liismiilah Khan - the Shahnal maestro.] 

EMPKROH AIIHANC'.ZRH banned 
I he playiiif* nf a musical 
Instruineiil culled the punift in the 
royal residence for it had a shrill 
unpleasant sound and. lew could 
have hoped lor its revival. However, 
a barber of the fuinlly of 
professional inusiejans, who had 
access to the royal palace, decided 
to try hard to improve the tonal 
(luality of the instmmenl. He chose 
a pipe with a natural hollow stem 
that was longer and broader than 
the original pmigl. I le carved seven 
holes on the body of the instrumeni and played on it and an 
impressive sonorous tonal sound was produced. He carried 
the instrument to Ihe emperor and played it before royalty. 
Everybody was impn'ssed, hut It had no naim*. Since it was 
born in the Shah's chanil)er. and giving due delerenee to ihe 
‘naf or the barber - the instrument was christened as shahnai 
or shehnal. The other story about shahnai was that a doctor in 
Iran, by the name of Haqim fiu All Saina Invented it and it was 
named after him. 

The original shahnai players were mostly employed in 
temples for playing before the images at various times of the 
day. It was also played on every auspicious domestic occasion. 
With royal patronage, gradually it became very popular. Now 
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a days, the instrument is made out of seasoned [kirma teak 
or ‘Sagti'cm', and chiselled step by step till it acquires the 
desired width. Thereafter it is drilled gradually and carefully. 
A bamboo or brass nozzle Is fitted at the lop and seven holes 
are made down the length of the body. 

The main shahnai player is always accompanied by two 
more shahnai players who are called ‘Juridars’ and who sit on 
cither side of the main player. Each player wears a hanrigear* 
and an ordlnaiy cap. The musician’s dress is a very important 
feature of Hindustani music. 

Another aspect of Hindustani music is the ideology of 
Ghnrana, a school. The Benaras Gharana is famous for its 
great exponent : Ustad Blsmlllah Khan. 

As a five year old boy he played gilli-danda near a pond 
in the ancient estate of Dumraon In Bihar. After that he would 
go to the nearby Blharljl temple to sing the Bhqjpurl ’Chaita'. 
At the end of it he would earn a big laddn weighing 1.25 kg. 
given as a prize by the local ‘Maharaja’. All this hapi)encd BO 
years ago. and the little boy from that remote corner of India 
has travelled far to earn the title of Bharat Ratna - the highest 
civilian award in our country. Such is the journey of Ustaad 
Blsmlllah Khan, the Shahnai maestro. 

Born on March 21, 1916 Blsmlllah Khan belonged to a 
family of professional shahnai players. At the age of six, he 
moved to Benaras where his maternal uncle All Bux 
introduced him to the nuances of playing the simple reed 
instrument, called the shahnai. For years to come the temple 
of lialqji and Mangla Maiya and the banks of the Ganga 
became the young apprentice's favourite haunt where he could 
practise for hours in solitude. The flowing waters of the Ganga 
inspired him to improvise and Invent ‘ragas’ that were earlier 
considered to be beyond the range of the shahnai (The ethos 
of temple and the relationship between human beings based 
on the tune of a flowing river became the recurring tliemes of 
the maestro). 

His first award came at the age of 14, as the best 
performer at the All India Music Conference in Allahabad 




in 1930. In 1937 his exploits saw him bagglnjf three rneiUils 
tit the Musle Coiirerenee Iti Culeulta. On the rirsl 
Indepenclenec Day. 15th August 1947, he played the 
shahnal For free India from the ramparts of Delhi’s Red Fort 
at the invitation of the then Prime Minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Awards and recognitions came thick and fast. He 
participated in the World Expo.sition in Montreal, In Cannes 
Art Festival’and in the Osaka Trade Fair. An auditorium 
was named after him in Tehran - Tahar Moslquee Ustatid 
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Bisinlllah Khan. The World Music InsfKute celebrated fils 
80th birthday in New York. 

In spite having travelled all over the world. Khansaah ~ 
as he is fondly called - Is exceedingly fond of Benaras and 
Dumraon. and they remain for him. the most wonderful towns 
in the world, at almost a spiritual level. Once, one of his 
siudents wanted him to head a shahnal-sehool in the USA 
and promised to recreate the atmosphere of Benaras by 
replicating the temples there. But the IJslaad a.skcd him if lie 
would be able to take the Ganga there. Of the Ikilqji Icinjilt' 
he .->ald. “I will have tears, in my cyc.s wlit ii I visit ihe pl.iec 
again.” Of Dumraon he said. “How can I forget the [ilaee of 
my birth?" He went on to say. “That is why whenever 1 am in 
a foreign country. 1 keep yearning to sec Hindustan. While in 
Mumbai, 1 think of only Varanasi and the holy Ganga. And 
while in Varanasi, 1 miss the unkjue “maltha' ot Dumraon." 
No wonder Khansaab never thought of migrating Iroin 
Benaras. unlike some of liis star colleagues liia Pandit Ravi 
Shankar or Ustaad Allaudln Khan. 

Despite his huge successes in the celluloid world. Blsmillah 
Khan could never be drawn into films, e.veepi for two such 
ventures; Vijay Bhatt’s 'GitnJ IHhi Sluthnnf. and Vikram 
Srinivas'sTamil venture 'S(tnadhi Apanna.' “I just i aimot come 
to terms with the arlilielalily and glamour ol the tilm world," 
iu* said. He does not need money either. Oldie two M's—music 
and money, music is any day more valuable to him. 1 le is lia|)py 
that he has got the 'Bharat Ratiuf. lail is igiiek to point out 


that it V all I .Oa hiaU m tv 


t * I i 1 *1 i 


O.itt I i.tl 


benefits. For him muSie assumes the definition ol divinitv. 

lie is apprehensive about the lulure ol classic.il iiuisii- in 
the face of oullaudisli inniienees like western pop music, flic 
eeleliraled master ol Benaras "Gliarana'. lias a lew piecv s ol 
advice : "Teach yuui ehildi eu musie, this is 1 hiKiu'^Mn's rii best 
Irailitloii; even the west is now eomnig to learn our imisie.' 
He isopllmistie ahoul inusie's aliilily loliritlge the gap lielween 
eoinniunitios. lieeause inusie eouueels Iiearls. Be exhorts lliat 
MHisie sliouki he mcltuied in the syllaliiis iipio seliool liiial 
level and it should lie made eompulsorv. 



si'Ki's I'o 


'IS 


i‘-1, 


iiijicsdo 

1 ’liristfiU‘d 

rlilst'U'd 

sonorous 

(Ivfrroncc 

ra()(i 

niianoe 

apprentice 

maltha 


- threat pci tonner of classical music 

- t»ivcn a name 

- shaped/cut (with a chisel) 

- having a deep and rich sound 

- hunihle siibiiilssion ainl respect 

- pattern of note in Indian music 

- subtle difference In meaning 

-- person wlu) Is learning a trade 
hiuierinilU 


t r ' 

A. Very short tmsu'cr qursllons 

1. Why dkl Auran^/.eh ban the musical Instrument called 
puiiffi? 

2. Ill the bei‘lnulni4 did shahnal players play -- 

(a) in temples and on special doineslle ot'casions? 

(hi at fairs and nwlas? 

(c) at social gatherings? 

d. The dress of a Musician Is a very Important feature of 
Hindnstanl music. What do they wear while performing 
on the shahnai? 

I 

4. Who accompanies the main Shahnal player? 

5. What are the two *M’s Khan-saab refers to? Which one 
does he consider more Importaul? 

f). What arc (he four awards that Hlsmiilah Khan got? 
Wliich Is the most important and why? 

IJ. Answer these quesiUms in ahinit tf()-4(J words each. 


1. Why was the instrument named Shahnal? What are 
the two stories connected with this name? 

2. Describe Blsmillah Khan as a boy in Duinraon? 

a. What prize did boy Dismillah Khan earn? Why was lie 
given this prize? 
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4 . ‘I5th August 1947. the first Indfpenciciu’t* Day was 
tiie happiest day of his life.’ Why? 

5. Which three sentences in the text tell u.s tiiat liismlllah 
Khan is in love with India? 

C. Answer these questions in about 100 words each. 

1. How is the Shahnai instrument made? 

2. What were the recurring themes of Bismtllah Khan's 
music and how did they originate? 

3. Why Is Benaras so important to Blsmillah Khan'i* 

4. Why did he not venture into films? 

D. Discuss in Pairs or Groups 

All students should study classical music. 

i;. V‘!-ijr! 

A. We sometimes use dis- or non- to indicate negation. 

Example: appear - disappear 

availability - non-availability 

i. Use cither dis- or non- whichever is correct in front of 
these words. 

approve technical believe 

engage order violence 

11. Use the words you have formed in sentences. 

B. Study these sentences and fill in the blanks below with 
appropriate words derlvedjrom the underlined words. 

Example : Gandhljl is the father of (he nation . 

Our nationality is Indian. 

1. We are proud of India’s ancient culture . 

Children have gone to see a_programme. 

li. Kathakall is a performing art. 

The_expressions are praiseworthy. 
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lit. Yi'stt'nlay 1 hiul lo go to Hic Headnuistcr’s rfskUTico . 

V^asatit Vihar is a large_colony. 

Iv. Herbal medicines are of great benefit . 

Fried foods are not_for health. 

V. l.'>th Augu.st 1.S an auspicious occasion for all Indians. 
We get____ralns during this season. 


Puncliiftlr tlu'JnUowincf. Use capital letters, fttU stops 
anrl qiic.s/io/i marks whereiH'r iiecessarii. 

home Ibr me is vvlKTcvcr 1 go wherever i am “wdiat is llie 
secret of my success" it is important to become a good 
human being la-forc one can l)e('onic a good artist to i)e 
.successful one needs patience and perseverance 


A. Stndij llu'se sentences : 

The man u’/io /ic/pcrl me cross the road is in the army. 

The story that tells alioai the Rani of tJhanst is written by 
Mahasweta Devi. 

Rattan works in a factory ichicU produces shx'l tumblers. 

I'lii’ words In iltdics in the above sentences are relative 
ehtu.ses. 

A clause is a pari of a sf-iiieiice. A relative clause tells us 
more alnmi .» ptrson or thing ihc speaker is referring Ui. A 
rclaiivc ciausc licglii;. with ‘who’, ‘whom’, ‘that’ or ‘whicir. 
‘Who’aiid ’whom' refer to human beings, whereas ‘that' and 
‘wiiicir refer lo liijiig.s and animals. 

A. Naini". o| some jirolessions ;irc given in t’olnmn I. What 
Ihcv do IS giM'ii in ('oluiiiii II. Match tluiii and \\ril(' 
si'iUcnccs using ivho. 

• , 'Oi ■; ' wf,; r: r ■; 

architect poys lent lo live in a house 

soldier designs iiuildliigs 
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customer 

knows a lot about it particular 
subject 

pensioner 

gets money from the 
government after retirement 

tenant 

defends the country from 
enemies 

scholar 

buys things from a shop 


Example : A pensioner is someone laho j^ets money iroiTi 
the government after retirement. 

IS. Tu'o sentences are (fiivn Mow. Join them usinp wlio/whieli 
or that. 

Example: 'Hits embroidered froek is mine. It lias a goUien 
border. 

This embroidered frock xehich has a golden 
border is mine. 

i. Namrata is a famous Kaihak dancer. She has gone to 
Kathmandu to give a performance. 

li. The Siddhartha hotel was destroyed by fire. It has now 
been rebuilt. 

ill. Are these the story books? You were looking lor them. 

Iv. You have just given a talk on nuclear ilisannaineiil. I 
don’t agree witli this. 

V. I incl a woman. She writes c.xciling detective stories. 

C. Fill in the blanks with who/where/that/w'hieh. 

1. This is llie iilaee_1 met with an aeeldenl. 

2. Wliere tire the tipples___I boiiglil yesterday, 

.2. The speech..the Dalai Ltinia delivered yeslerdtiv 

wtis very inspiring. 

4. Why tin you hlaiiie me tor everything. goes 

worng. 

5. We slinuld helj) people _ _are m need. 



STKI'S TO ICNC.l.lSH 


Padina Hhusan Klsliorl Amonkar is a ('ulebratcd singer of 
Hindustani (Massiiul imislc from the Jaipur-Attraull 
(IJtarana. Site is a woman wiio has had the courage of her 
eonvii-tion and lias remained true to her musle. She did not 
let herself be suppressed by the strict rules of her Gharana. 
Nor was site (empti'd into selling her tillenl by catering to the 
lowest common denominator. “Music is my destiny." says 
the sprlglitly seventy-year old. "I c'an't remember starling to 
learn musie. I learned II in iny mothers w'oml)." Her mollier, 
Smt. Mognbai KurdiUtir, a mii.siefan of high calibre tilso won 
a Padina Bhushan. 

Listen to her talk alioni mush- and even the most non- 
miisically-incllned will understand the passion and depth 
of tier involvement. ‘‘Must** is a medium, not Ihe end. II is 
only a path to reach the destination, which Is already fl,\ed. 
1 believe Iti sadluma. There is a definite difference between 
pracliee and sadhnna. ITaetlce is just mugging up. getting 
yourself habilinited lo the subjeel. But In sadhana you 
eoneentrate aiul meditate upon one single phrase and sing 
it. When you forget yourself, you sway into timelcssness. 
You ibrget yourself and what stays, is ultimate peuee. And 
the name of that peace is Brahma. Vishnu. Mahesli, 
Zoroiislcr. C'hrisl. Allah, etc. Music Is bliss,” 


1. Which school of music docs Kishorl Amonkar belong 
toV 

2. (a) Did she let herself be governed Ity the rlglti rules 

of her (iharanaV 

(b) Did she permit Ihe puhlle lo dictate what and how 
she should sing? 

3. Who was her mother and why was she famous? 

4. What according to Klsliorl Amonkar is the difference 
between siidhana and practice? 

.‘j. Where does her musle leatl her to? 



{This poem is a legend oj an old lady who angered 
St. Peter because of her greed.} 


Away, away in the Northland. 

Where the hours of the day are few. 

And the nights are so long in winter 
That they cannot sleep them through: 

Where they harness the swift reindeer 
To the sledges, when it snows; 

And the children look like bear’s cubs 
In their funny, furry clothes: 

Tliey tell them a curious story — 

I don’t believe ’tls true: 

And yet you may learn a lesson 
If I tell the tale to you. 

Once, when the good Saint Peter. 

Lived in the world below. 

And walked about it, preaching, 

Just as he did, you know. 

He came to the door of a cottage, 

In travelling round the earth. 

Where a little woman was making cakes. 
And baking them on the hearth; 

And being faint with fasting. 

For the day was almost done. 

He asked her, from her store of cakes. 

To give him a single one. 
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bo she nvade a vei y UlUc eakc. 

Hill as It baking lay, 

vSlif looked al it, and thonghi it seemed 

Too large to give away. 

Therefore she kneaded anotlier 
And still a smaller one: 

Hut it looked, when she turned it over. 

As large as the first hail done. 

Then she look a tiny serap of tlough. 

And nilled and mill'd it Hat; 

Anil IviKi d it iliiii af> «i wali.r - 
Hill she eonldn'i part with that. 

I’oi .'.he s.iid. 'Mv eakes tluit seem loo small 
When I e:i( ol them my.self 
Aie \et loo large to give aWiiy.’ 

So she pul them on the sliell. 

I'hen good .Saint Peter grew aiuay- 
for he was hungiy and lainl; 
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And he said. ‘Yon are far too selfish 
To dwell In a human form. 

To have both food and shelter. 

And fire to keep you warm.’ 

‘Now. you shall build as the birds do. 
And shall ^fct your scanty food 



Then up she went through the chimney. 
Never speaking a word, 

And out of the top flew a woodpecker. 

For she was changed to a bird. 

She had a scarlet cap on her head. 

And that was left the same; 

But all the rest of her clothes were burned 
Black as a coal In the flame. 

And every country schoolboy 
Has seen her In the wood. 

Where she lives In the trees till this very day. 
Boring and boring for food. 


Phoebe Cary 
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STKI'S TK I^Ndl.isii 


h'fieiul 
vSainl IVler 
prdvdkv 


old traditional story 
an aposllr of Christ 
- make antfry 


1. Wltic'li coiintry does this Icj^end belong to? 

2. What did St. Peter ask the old lady for? What was the 
laily's reaetlon? 

d. How tlid he piinlHli her*:* 

4. Ilow does the vvcaxlpeeker get her food? 

fi. lJu you tliiiik that the old lady would have been so 
ungeuertaiH if she hatl known who St. Peter really was? 
What would she have done then? 

(1. Is (his a true story? Whieh part of this poem do you 
feel is the most important? 

7. What is it legend ? Why is this poem called a legend? 


1. A ballad is a song narrating a story in short stanzas. 
Biillatls are a part of the folk culture and are passed 
on ontlly from one generation to the next. ‘A Legend of 
the Northland' is it hiillad. 

Write the story of’A Legend of the Northland’ in about 
ten lliK’s. 


2 , 


Let's look at words at the end of second and fourth 
lines, Vi/., ’snows* iuul ’clothes’, ‘true’ and ‘you’, ‘below' 
and ’know.’ We find that ’.snows’rhymes with ‘elolhes’. 
‘true’ rhymes with ’you’ and ’below’ rhjmie.s with ‘know’. 


Find more such rhyming words. 
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Reporting Incidents-I 

: ili 

MODEL A 


You 

: Hi! Haven’t seen you for a long time. 

Your Friend 

: How could you? 1 had fractured my arm. 

You 

: Oh! How did it happen? 

Your Friend 

: I was cycling to market when 1 was hit bv a 
scooter. 

You 

: How terrible. Were you also badly bruised? 

Your Friend 

: No. the bruises were not too painful. Hut 
the fracture was very painful. 

You 

: I’m glad you’ve recovered. 

Your Friend 

; Yes. It’s good to be back to normal. 

'■/cY ■‘■'i Oi'c-j’)''' U' 

T/ r * 

Along the lines of the model above practise reporting a bad 
accident which you were a witness to. Tell your friend how 
it happened, how two people were injured and were bleeding. 


. _ 

'I-,'*' 

' 'a. ' “O 




IKwnf onr knows that there can Ik’ love and friendslUfj 
between human helrujs. Ihtf not manif know that there 
can be bonds of’ love and fnendslUp betweim rnon and 
animals.] 

1 WILL bc^ii) with Unuio. my wiles pel slolh bear. I tjoi liim 
tor her by aceldcnt. 

I wn years ajfo we were passiiu* thrautlih the sut»areaiie 
I’ields near Mysore. IVople were driving; away the wild jilgs 
from the fields by shoolin^rat them, tiome were sfiot and some 
escaped. W<‘ thought that eveiy tiling was over when suddenly 
a blaek sloth hear eame out panting in the hot siin. 

Now I will not shoot a sloth-bear wantonly but, unfortunately 
for the jxior bi;a.st. one of iny eonipanions did not feel that way 
about it, and promptly sbol llie bear on the sjwl. 

As we watehed the fallen animal we were surprised to 
see that the blaek fur on its back moved and left the prostrate 
body. Th(‘n we saw it was a l)aby bear that had been riding on 
its mother’s back when the sudden shot had killed her. The 
little creature ran around Its prostnite puretii making a pitiful 
noise. 

1 ran up to it to attempt a capture. It scooted into the 
sugari'ane field. Following it with my eompanion.s, I was at 
lust able to grab it by the sendT of its neck while it snapped 
and tried to scratch me with its long, hooked claws. 

We put it in one of the gunny-bags w’e had brought and 
when I got back to Bangalore I duly presented it to my wife. 
She was delighted! She at once put a coloured ribbon around 
its neck, and after discovering the cub was a ‘boy’ she 
christened it Bruno. 
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Bruno soon took (o drinking 
milk from a bottle. It was bul a step 
further and within a very few days 
he started eating and drinking 
everything else. And everything is 
the right word, for he ate porridge 
made from any ingredients, 
vegetables, fruit, nuts, meat 
(cspeelally pork), curry and rice 
regardless of condiments and 
ehlllles, bread, eggs, chocolates, 

.sweets, pudding, Ice-crcam, etc., 
etc., etc. As lor drink : milk, tea, coffee, lime-juice, aenjted 
water, buttermilk, beer, alcoholic liquor and. in fact, anything 
liquid. It all went down with relish. 

The bear became vei-y attached to our two Alsatian dogs 
and to all the children of the tenants living in our bungalow. 
He was left quite free in his younger days and spent his time 
in playing, running into the kitchen and going to sleep in onr 
beds. 

One day an accident befell him. I put down poison (barium 
carbonate) to kill the rats and mice that had got Into iny library. 
Bruno entered the library as he often did. and he ate some of 
the poison. Paralysis set in to the extent that he eould not 
stand on his feet. But he drafted himself on his stumps to 
my wife, who called me. I guessed what had happened. Off 1 
rushed In the car to the vet’s residence. A case of poisoning! 
Tame Bear-barium carbonate—^what to do? 

Out came his medical books, and a feverish reference to 
index began: ‘What poison did you say. sir?' ‘Barium 
carbonate’. ‘Ah ycs-B-Ba-BariumSalls-Ah! Barium carbonate! 
Symptoms—paralysls-treatment-lnjcctions of ...Just a 
minute, sir. I’ll bring my syringe and the medicine.' 

A dash back to the car. Bruno still lloundering about on 
his stumps, but clearly weakening rapidly: some vomiting, 
heavy breathing, with heaving flanks and gaping mouth. 

Hold him, everybody! In goes the hypoderniic-Biuno 
squeals -10c.c. of the antidote enters his .sy.stem wilhont a 
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drop hcliiii wasU'tl. Ten inimdfs lalrr: nmditioti undiaii^cii! 
Another lOe.e injected! Ten niimiles later: hreathinjf less 
stentorous Hnmo ean move his arms and let^s a little althoutih 
he cannot stand yet. Thirty inimites later: hrimo .aets up and 
has a .tfreal Teed! H<‘ looks at us disdainfully, as much as to 
say. ‘What's i)arium carbonate to a biff black bear like me‘;*‘ 
Bruno is still eatlnjf. 

Another time he found nearly one gallon of old engine oil 
which I had drained from the sump of the Studebakcr and 
was ki'epiug as a weapon against the inroads of termites. He 
promptly drank the lot. But it had no ill effects whatever. 

The months rolled on and Bruno had grown many times 
the sl/e ln' was when h«- came. He had equalled the Alsatians 
in height and had even outgnnvii them. But was ju.st as sweet, 
just as ml.schievous, jvist us playful. And he was very loud f)f 
us all. Above all. he loved my wile, and she loved him too! She 
had ehiuigetl Ids name from Bruno, to Baba, a Hindustani 
word signifying 'small hoy'. And he could do a lew tricks, too. 
At the command. 'Baba, wrestle', or 'Baba, box.' he vigorously 
tackled anyone who came forward for a ‘rough and tumble'. 
G've him a slick and say 'Baba, hold gun*, and he pointed the 
sHek at you. Ask him. ‘Baba. where'.s baby'T and he 
luruediately produeed and ermlled affeetionaiely a stump of 
wood which be bad carefully concealed in his straw bed. But 
1)1 e.mse of the (enani's ebildren. poor Bnino. nr Baba, had to 
be kej)l chained mosi of the iime. 

Then my .son and 1 advised my wife, and friends advised 
hei loo. lo give Balia (o the Zoo at Mysore, lie was getting too 
big to kecj) at home. After .soim* weeks of such advice slie al 
last eonsenled. I lasllly, and before she could change her mind, 
a letter was written to the euraior of Ihe zoo. Did he want 
tame hear for his eolleelion'.* He replietl. 'Yes'. The Zoo sent a 
cage from Mysore In a lorry, a distance of elghly-scven miles, 
and Baba was packed off. 

We all missed tiiin greatly: but in a sense we were relieved. 
My wife was inconsolable. She wept and fretted. For the first 
few days she would not eat a thing. Then she wrote a number 
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()(letters to the curator. How was BabaV Back cunic tlu* replies. 
•Well, but fretting; he refuses food too.' 

After that, friends visiting Mysore were begged to make a 
point of going to the zoo and seeing how Baba was getting 
along. They reported that he was well but looked very tliin 
and sad. All the keepers at the zoo said he was fretting. Fiji- 
three months I managed to restrain my wife from visiting 
Mysore. Then she said one day: ‘I must sec Baba. Either you 
take me by car: or I will go myself by bus or train.* So 1 took 
her by car. 

Friends had conjectured that the bear would not recognize 
her. I had thought so too. But while she was yid sonic yards 
from his cage Baba saw her and recognized iier. He howleil 
with happiness. She ran up to him, petted him through the 
bars, and he stood on his head in dellghl. 



For the next three hours she would not leave that cage. 
She gave him tea, lemonade, cakes, ice-cream and what not. 
Then ‘closing time' came and we had to leave. My wife cried 
bitterly; Baba cried bitterly; even the hardened curator and 
the keepers felt depressed. As for me, I had reconciled myself 
to what I knew was going to happen next. 

‘Oh please, sir,' she asked the curator, ‘may 1 have my 
Baba back'? 



Hcslt.uilly. Ik' .(iiswcmi: ‘MadiUii. lie bcloniis to (lif /oo 
aiul is (lovcniiiicnl property tiow. I faiiitot i>ive away 
(iovenmicfil property. Hut it'inv boss, the .siiperiiiteiideiit .it 
Hatiqalore at'ree.s. eerlaiiiiy you may have bim back.' 

TIktc followed (he return journey (o Htinjjfalore and a 
visit lo the superintend<-n(’s buiij^tdow. A (earful pleadintf : 
'Haba and 1 are bolfi I’refttni* lor caeb other. Will you jtlease 
Uive bint back to uie';*‘ He was a kind-hearted man and 
eonsented. Not ojtly that, but he wrote to the curj.tor telliusf 
him to lend ns a <‘a;jie lor Iransportinif the bear to Hauffalon*. 

Hark we went to Mysore attain, armed with the 
superiti(('iulen(‘s letter. Haba was driven into a small c‘a|L>e 
iuid boisletl on top of (he ear: (he ea;;«' was lied securely, and 
a slow and eareliil ri'turn journey lo Hainralore was 
aeeomjtlished. 

Onee home, a stjUiid ol coolies were eni»a,tfed lor spci'ial 
work tn our coiniwuind. An island was made lor Htibtt. II wjts 
twenty feet lotij.* and lilteen led wide, and was surrounded by 
a dry pit. or moat. si.\ feet wide iind seven led deep. A wooden 
box (hat once liouse<l fowls w'iis broujL(hl and pul on the island 
fur Haba lo .sleep in at nijfht. Straw w’us placed inside lo keep 
him warm, and his 'baby', (be (fnarled stump, with bis ‘(.^un’. 
Ihe piece ol bamboo, both ol which had been .sentimentally 
preserved since he had been sent away to (he /oo, were put 
back lor him to play with. 

In a lew days the coolies hoisted Ihe ca,ne on lo Ihe islaml 
itnd Haba was relejt.scd. He was delit*ht(‘<l. standing* on his 
hlndlcifs, he poinled his ‘yun' and erailled his 'baby'. My wile 
spent hours sittinfi on a chair (here while be sat on her lap. 
He was lilteen months old and jiretly heavy too! 

The way rny wih* reaches the islaiul ainl leaves it is 
interesting. I have tied a rope to the overhanging branch ol a 
mango tree with a loop at its end. I’utlliig one fool in (ht‘ loop, 
she kicks off with the other, to bridge the six-foot gap that 
eonstltutes the width of the surrounding pit. The return 
journey is made Ihe same w'ay. 
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But who can say now that a sloth-bear has no sense of 
affection, no memory and no Individual characteristics? 


Kenneth Anderson 

OmnibuR. VoL I 


sloth bear 

hireling 

wanton 

condiments 

flounder 

hypodermic 

stentorous 

studebaker 

fretting 

conjectured 


- a coarse-haired black long snorted bear 
of India generally found in the forests of 
Western Ghats 

- a person who works for hire 

- not right (unjustified) 

- spices 

- walk with a struggle 

- injection needle 

- loud and powerful 

- a particular make of car 

- getting angry 

- guessed (formation of opinion) 



STKl'S ro KNtil.lSII 


I I 4 


A. Aiisuht each nl' Iht’ l'olkni'itifi questions in about one or tiro 
inmls or in a phrase. 

1. Where was ha; slotli bear found? 

2. What happened to the mother-bear? 

M. Wlio did Kenneth Anderscjii present the sloth bear to? 

4. Who named him Briino? 

T). Whal was (lie old entflne oil kept lor? 

tv. What liiiiipened to Bruno when tt drank the eiij^liK* 
oil? 

7. How lout* was Bruno in the Mysore zoo? 

IS. AnsHH'r the foiloirtnn questions in tiO to 40 words eai'h: 

1. Bruno onee ^ot paralysis. Why? How was he treated? 

2. 'I'he bear beeaine attached to the tlf)^s. to the ehlUlren 
in the mriiflibourhoocr. Which qualities of the bear are 
hi||4hliiifhled In this statement? 

B. Bnin<4 was sent off to Mysore zoo. Whtit happened to 
(i) the author's wife, (II) Bruno after this? Why? 

4. Why did Bruno beeoine very special alter he'returned 
from Mysore zoo? 

5. 'He stood on his head in delijiihr. 

i. la) WIio does ‘he’ reler to? 

(1)1 Why did lu* stand on his head? 

(e) Give a word that means the same as ‘delij«h1.' 

ii. 'We all missed him greatly: but in a sense we were 
relieved.' 

(a) Who does the woril ‘we’ stand for? 

(h) Who did they miss? 

(e) Why did they feel relievefl? 
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ill. Oh, Please, sir. She asked the Curator, 'may I have 
my Baba back?' 

(a) Who Is ‘she’ in the above line? 

(b) Who is a curator? 

(c) What is Baba’s other name? 

(d) Why does she want Baba back? 

C. Answer the questions in about JOO to 150 words each: 

1. Can the company of an animal give undlluti^d pleasure 
to a human being? Give some examples from the story. 

2. ’Love is mutual’. Illustrate this with rcl'erence lo ’The 
Bond of Love’. 

3. ‘Animals also feel the pleasure of love and the pains of 
separation’. Support your view by giving examples from 
the text. 

4. What makes you feel that the mother is more attached 
to Bruno than the other members of the famtly? Gtv^- 
reasons. 

D. Discussion in Groups or Pairs 

1. A bear like Bruno cannot live happily on a small island. 

2. A pet cannot live in a jungle. 

IS. VbeAiU)i..m'v 

A. Write the correct forms of the words. 

(clever rough fresh wisdom soft) 
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H. ticdd dll’ s<’tuvni'i‘s (/ivon firlniv. Sonw words In du’sc rnv 
iiroiuily sprU. Coirrct than and rewrite the sentenees. 

L H'ymi ski]) irj^ularly, you will tjalii hk'j^ht. 

ii. Kio/nlil and (’icifht inakt's sixicen. 

iii. We should not [jraclisc what we don't belcive. 

iv. Keeina went to the slaife to reeieve a i«old medal lor 
eomiii]' I'lrsi in Ihe National Swiinmin^f Coinpeiiiion. 

V. 1 iiiei a person In tlie luarkei plan*. He looked a bit 
wlerd to me. 

vl. Ashima never wastes her Itesiire time. She draws and 
painis. 

C. Ifeie is a erossieord pmxle. Finda word for each word/proiip 
of words nnderUned in the sentences below. Each senlence 
is numbered. Write the approprittie words In ihe 
eorrespondiiui numbers given in Ihe bo.w Number 6 is done 
J'or you. 


1. Sachin batted with intense af«]]res.slon for his side but 
lost the match. 

2. She know.s swimmJnfi. so she crossed the river wit h 
no dil'fiind tv. 

.1. Indian .soldiers fought bravely . 

4. My brother Is taking a lot of intere.st In and is involved 
in the college elections. 

f). River flows hist over .slopes. 


6. Ms. Sen has been coining to the drama ela.s.s everyday . 

7. Rakhi has fractured her leg so she is walking at a snail’s 
pace . 

8. Shankar stitches the clothes so well that he has many 
customers. 
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in. G'liJVjmtf r Or:r-ii;<.! 

Study these sentences. 

a. I went to Ratan’s house. He received me loarmlii, 

b. The little girls of our school are prettily dressed. 

The words In italics are adverbs. 

A, Use the proper forms of the words given in brackets andjlll 
in the blanks:- 

I Invited my friend for the week-end. He_(prompt) 

wrote to me that he would come. He was-(great) 

excited. He wrote to me_(clear) that he wished to spend 

the week-end at home and not roam around. I waited for 
his arrival_(eager). 

11. Gfoen below are pairs q/'sentences. Use the correct forms of 
the words, given in brackets and fill in the blanks. 

a. Rana is_in doing homework. 

His teacher checks It-.(regular) 

b. IVIumbai receives_rainfall. 

It rains_in the month of May and .June. 

(heavy) 
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Mohan is an. ..man 

IIo earns his livelihood_(honesl) 

(1. Tlie dot* is a_ animal 

It loliowH its master__ .irallhfnl) 

Sotnv words ore rnissinct In thoJoUnwinc^ senirners. Find llu’ 

missing words and tvwrUe the scnUmccs. 

1. I{amesh was walkint*. he fell down and broke liis arm. 

il. Mr Lai leli for his offlee. he reinemherecl his hajf. 

lii. Saral is intelligent lazy. 

iv. W«‘ visited the Uann (»f Knteh in winter, we saw 
thousands uf llamingoes there. 

V. He wa.s enurosseil in reading a story hook, lie did not 
listen to what 1 s.dd. 

vt. We went to see the Taj Mahal, the moon was shltmiiiii 
brightly. 

'“s' ' ' 1 * ^ ^ \ ^ 

/. Desailx' lintno's cxiH-rienres In his own words. lic(}ln 
like this: 

1 was shifted to Mysore zoo. 1 was heart broken. 

2. Head ihc foUowinrt points and complele the storp on pour 

own f20()-25() words). Trp to create nipslcrp and 
suspense. Make it excitinp with lots of'action. You can 
include dinlapnvs wherever necessarp. Give a snitaltlc 
title to the siorp. 

a. We were expeeling a speelal guest on Sund.iy night, 
h. My mother sent me to the nearest market to buy 
some provisions. 

e. I w'as in the grueery shop when I saw a stiange 
looking man. 

d. He had a pair of thick moustaches and a stern 
expression. 

e. He gave me a piercing look and followed me to the 
ne.xt shop. 

f. I was terribly scared and started running k'avlng 
all the pnrcha.ses behind. He also ran after me 
and... (What happened then?) 
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Step 1 : The class Is divided into four groups. Each group 
provides a beginning and an ending to the story 
along with a suitable title. The middle portion of 
the story Is given below. Make the story interesting 
and exciting with mystery, suspense and lot of 
actions. 


.It was night. Someone was following me. 1 was 
terribly scared and started running... 


Step 2 : The Group leaders read out the short stories to 
the class. 

Step 3 : Illustrate the stories. 

Step 4 : The short stories are put up on the class board. 



(Abraluim Lincoln's son Is at school. Lincoln writes a Idler 
to his son's teacher requestmq him lo mould the hoy in 
such a way lhai he grows up to he a f/ood /luniaii Ix'iny. 
What are the (junlllies which make a good human heinyV] 

The Letter 

HE WILL hivvi* to Irani, I know, that all mou are not just, till 
nuMi arc not true. But teach lilm also that for every scoundrel 
there Is a hero; (hat for every selfish polllielan. there is a 
dedicated leader. Teach him that for every enemy there is a 
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friend. It will take time, I know; but teach him. if you can, 
that a dollar earned is of far more value than five found. Teach 
him to learn to lose and also to enjoy winning. 

Steer him away from envy; If you can. teach him the secret 
of quiet laughter. 

Let him learn early that the bullies are the easiest to li(;k. 
Teach him, if you can, the wonder of books. But also give him 
quiet time to ponder the eternal mystery of birds in the sky, 
bees in the sun, and flowers on a green hillside. 

In school, teach him it is far more honourable to fail than 
to cheat. 

Teach him to have faith In his own ideas, even tf everyone 
tells him they are wrong. Teach him to be gentle with tlic 
gentle, and tough with the tough. 

Try to give my son the strength not to follow the crowd 
when everyone is getting on the bandwagon. Teach him to 
listen to all men; but teach him also to filter all that he hears 
on a screen of truth, and take only the good that comes 
through. 

Teach him, if you can, how to laugh when he is sad. 
Teach him there is no shame in tears. Teach him to scoff at 
cynics and to beware of too much sweetness. Teach him to 
sell his brawn and brain to the highest bidders, but never to 
put a price tag on his heart and soul. 

Teach him to close his ears to a howling mob and to 
stand and fight if he thinks he is right. 

Treat him gently, but do not cuddle him. because only 
the test of fire makes fine steel. 

Let him have the courage to be impatient; lei him have 
the patience to be brave. Teach him always to have sublime 
faith in himself, because then he will always have sublime 
faith in mankind. 

This is a big order, but see what you can do. He is such 
a fine little fellow, my son! 
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niiiiii's 

tirk 

scolf 

cviiU'-s 


hniwM and lirain- 

hiddt-r 

ciiddli' 

s(«’cr 

siiljlinM" 

l)iL( ardfi- 


pci sons who use strciijflh or ptnvcr to 
lrii*hlfn or hurl llu‘ weaker 
overj'oine 
rlflieule 

peo]ile with no laith in lininan 
j'oodness 

inuseiilar sireiiifth anti intellitienct* 
one who offers a priec 
hut’, emhraee 
^nkle 

j^raiid or noble kliul 

very ditlieull or nnreasontihle ckanand 


A. Ansivrr llu'Julhm'iiuf qiuslitms in niu' nr tii'ti trnrrls cath; 

1. Wild is the writer til this letter? Who tloes he write to? 

2. Why does he write ihks letter? 

;h llow should the hoy he Itiuj'ht to react to‘the shoutiutj 
crowds'? 

4. Wiial is worse than lailure? 

5, What should the hoy never learn to sell? 
li. Ansircr Ihrjnllowinfi (puvtkms vcnj hrie/h/: 

1. Does hiueoln think that he expects the school to do too 
many thiiias for Ins sou? Select the ndevant seiiteuec 
Iroin the text in supptirt of your answer. 

2. Whicl) word or e.xpressiou in the text shows that 
Ahrahain hiueoln Greatly loved Ids son? 

.4. Does 'a dollar earnetr mean that It has been earned hv 
lame,St means? Does this one dollar h;tve more value 
than five dollars found? Why? 

4. Lincoln advises the teacher to instill in his son certain 
tndls of character. Does he wish his son to realise : 

( 1 ) the wonder of hook.s? 

till the mysteries of hird.s? 

liii) the value for money? 
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(Iv) the beauty of flowers? 

(v) the joy of being a hero? 

(vi) the pleasure of being a leader? 

5 . Who are the easiest to overcome? 

( 1 ) bullies? 

(ii) friends? 

(ill) enemies? 

6. Teach him 'to stand and fight if he thinks he Is right'. 
Does It mean that the boy has to cultivate ; 

(a) courage (b) bravery (c) loyalty (d) patriotism 

7 . What will ‘faith in hlmseir lead to? 

8. What has ‘the test of fire’ been compared to? 

C, Answer the following in 100-125 words each; 

1. Select five traits of character which go to make a good 
human being. Give appropriate reasons for each of tin; 
qualities you mention. 

2. Pick out two traits which you think arc difficult to 
practise in life. Give reasons, 

3. Pul the following qualities in the relevant columns as 
shown below : 

(1) envy (li) friendliness (iii) ciuiet laughter liv) bullying 
(v) love for nature (vi) cynicism (vii) howling (viii) cheating 
(lx) to laugh when sad (x) wonder of books. 


VDSirivic TRAcm :Ain t: ii< \ti^> 

1. hard working 1. selfish 

D. Group Discussion 

The following are controversial topics. Speak either for or 
against them. 

1. The howling mob is never right. 

2. There is no shame in tears. 





sTKi’s ro r.Ncij.isii 


A. St'Urt woidsjrom the trxl ii^hicli coiircij nivtiuiiifi similw lu 
f/it’./i tlloii'inn: 

(lU romir (1)1 U'l ronimitttid (dl prct-ums U'i koy 

B. Match ii'onls o! Minilar mcaniiui: 


(a) howliiii^ 
(IjI lild-r 


(c'l ponder 
(d) baiidwa/ioii 
(el wonder 


(al ihink 

(b) a surpriHe mln^^led 
Willi adniiralion or 
eiiriosily 

(e) I011/4 and loud eryin,!; 

Id) separate 

(el a parly, a cause or 
a >4n)Up Ihul seems 
likely lo succeed 


C. Match words 0/ opijosite mcaniiui: 


(a) eleriial 
|b) hardworking!; 
(el Iwro 

(d) honourable 

(e) )4en(le 


(a) seoimdrel 

(b) loutfli 

(«•) shorl-Uved 
(d) lazy 


(e) ijenlle (c) disjjraeelul 

D. Add '-iiifi" to thi' fnllowlrui words: 

I'd win Ijitl evaUlle give price taif take lose tlye 

(isclivc words Irani ihc alum' list to Jill in the hhaiks in the 
sentences below. 

i. Tlie prlntinr> and_industry is based In towns 

like Jaipur and rarrukhabad. 


Meera is always 
brothers. 


alonjtf behind her elder 


_ _rid of bad habits Is a diflieult task. II is moie 

sensible not (o f»el into them. 
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Iv.-® big smile, Aamir walked into the 

operation theatre. 

V. -- the match by just two runs was heart 

breaking. 

jf Ijhtsii.-.i cHo , n-x-ri 

Study these sentences: 

Teach him if you can. 

IJyou come to my house, I will Introduce you to my brothers. 

If you had come to my house, I would have Introduced you 
to my brother. 

The italicised clauses above express conditions. A clause of 
this type is called a conditional clause. 

The italicised clauses of the first two sentences given above 
are clauses of open condition. When the ‘if clause' refers to 
future time, the present simple form of the verb is used in 
the conditional clause. 

If you speak clearly, I’ll be able to understand. 

If you study hard, you’ll be successful in life. 

In the third sentence above the ‘if clause’ is of a condition 
not fulfilled. The clause means—^Ybu did not come to my 
house, so I could not introduce you to my brother. 

If I were the school principal, I would make music and art 
compulsory for all classes. 

If I had missed my class, I would have copied down all the 
work. 

If the verb in the main clause is ‘would’ or ‘should’, the verb in 
the conditional clause will be in the simple past tense. If the 
verb in the main clause is ‘would have’ or ‘should have’, the 
verb in the conditional clause will be in the past perfect tense. 

A. Rewrite the following sentences using appropriate forms of 
the verbs given in the brackets: 

i. If weather_(permit), I will go to your house. 
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II. If I were the gardener. I---(plant) many 

seasonal llower plants. 

til. Ifynii go to the market, you_(sec) many new 

shops with rolourful toys. 

tv. If I_(have) a bru.sh. I would have fini.shed 

the painting In two days. 

V. If a guest comes to my house tonight. I- 

(cook) dinner myself. 

13. Write .wntences with meanings similar to the ones given 

below beginning wilh 'if'. (One is donejor gou) 

1. 1 don't know enough about Amritsar, so I can't guide 

you. 

If I know enough about Amrilsar, 1 can guide gou. 

il. He did not prepare for the show, so he could not {jerforni 
well. 

til. Hamesh worked hard, so he could pass the examination 
easily. 

iv. 'I'he technology Is not available, so the farmers cannot 
produce more crops. 

v. Take your .seats children, so that we may begin the 
.show. 

C. Tick the right words and rewrite the sentences, 

I. If I go/will go out. I'll lock the door properly. 

II. If you don't/iuill not hurry, you’ll miss the train. 

iil. What shall we do. If we don’t/will not get our dance 
costumes for Ihe play today’!* 

iv. If I were the school headboy. I would have/had 
requested our school headmaster to buy a guitar lor 
the school. 

v. If you had/would have invited me to your house. I 
would have played on my flute. 

1. You have been writing a dally diary for more than a 
year now. 'J’oday. after going Ihrough Abraham Llnc-olu’s 
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letter to his son’s teacher, you decide to make a diary 
entry on what makes a good human being. Give 
justification for the traits selected, (about 200 words). 

il. Write a letter to your younger brother/sister who stays 
in a hostel. Tell him or her what traits of character you 
expect him or her to acquire in order to be a useful 
citizen of the society, (about 200 words). 



[Ozymandins was a mighty king. His trunklcss statue 
stands lonely in the desert. It has been partly destroyed. 
Under the statue are inscribed the words “Uiok on my 
work and despair." Why should we despair?] 


I ini*l a travollor from an antique land 

Who said; Two vast and tninkless legs of stone 

Stand in the desert... Near them, on the sand. 

Hair sunk, a shatter'd visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold eoininand 
Tell that its sculptor vvtII, those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamp'd on these lifeless things. 
The hand that mock'd them and the la^art that fed: 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

'My name Is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare. 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 
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antique 
trunkless 
visage 

frown - 

sneer 

colossal wreck - 
king of kings - 

i\i nviULG 

1. Who told the poet about Ozymandlas? 

2. Has the statue been completely destroyed? What 
remains of it? 

3. Which words show that Ozymandias’ sculptor is good? 

4. Where does the face lie? Is it shattered? 

5. Find out two more expressions apart from ‘sneer of 
cold command’ which describe the expression on 
Ozymandias' face? 

6. What is written on the pedestal? 

7. What is the meaning of ‘nothing beside remains’ ? 

8. What is the significance of ‘mighty’ and ‘despair’? 

9. Do you think the ‘mighty’ of today will despair looking 
at what remains of Ozymandias? 

10. A. Is the statue — 

(a) in a town? 

(b) in front of a palace? 

(c) in the desert? 

B. How is the place described? 

11. “My name is Ozymandias, king of kings.’’ Docs it show 
that Ozymandias was — 

(a) proud? 


of ancient times 

without the body above the legs 

face 

lines, wrinkles formed by brows indicating 
disapproval or displeasure 
contemptuous or scornful smile 
huge and gigantic remains, something that 
has been destroyed 

God, the title assumed by many eastern kings 



l.'MI 


(b) .sliipifl? 

(c) Ibollsh? 


STCI'S TO FNC.LIMl 


12. 'Look on iny work.s*— Where are the works of 
Ozyniancllu.s? 

1. Plek out the words from the poem whleh rhyme with 
‘land’, 'read', ‘appear’ and 'things'. 

2. Kead the poem earrfully and decide whether to agree 
or <lisagrce witli the famous line. The paths of glory 
lead hut to the grave.' 

Alliteration is the oceurrence of the same sound—at tli<‘ 
beginning of adjacent or closely connected words. For example 
'cold' and 'command' have the same sound./k/. Find other 
example.s ot alliteration in the poem. 
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Reporting Incidents II 


model a 


you 

: Hellol What’re you doing? 

your Partner 

: I'm reading a magazine. 

You 

; Any thing Interesting? 

Your Friend 

; Yes. There’s a report on Yannl's concert in Agra. 

You 

; How was it? 

Your Friend 

: Thousands attended the concert. It was a grand 
success. 

You 

: Where was It held in Agra? 

Your Friend 

: Right In front of the Taj. 

You 

: How romantic! 

Your Friend 

; Of course. And he performed at night and finally 
he played the Jana Gana Mans. 

You 

; Did any celebrities attend the show? 

Your Friend 

: Um... Amitabh Bachchan, Dr.Karan Singh and 
Sunil Gavaskar and others. 

You 

: I’m sure It was a memorable event. 

Your Friend 

: Of course, it was. 'The people of Agra were luclsy. 

I'itj''' fuf « Is'’;.;!;; 

i;' 


Abng the lines oj live above model discuss this news item 
with your friend. __ 

Carl Hooper played a Captain’s knock of 112 not out as 
the West Indies gained a consolation 110 run victory 
over P^stan in the third and final one-dayer at Sharjah 
on Sunday. 

Hooper's Seventh one-day century helped the West Indies 
pile up 260 for five, before Pakistan were shot out for 
150 in 40.2 overs in the last match. It was West Indies' 
first success after four defeats In the last three weeks. 




{If the nlm of science is the conquest of man's erwironment, 

what should be its ultimate goal?] 

WPIEN MAN first bcj^an to think, he asked himself the deepest 
of all questions—a question which you have undoubtedly 
asked yours(df many times : What is the Meaning of Life? 
What is it all tiboui? Where are we tdl going? What drives 
men ever forward to work and worry? 

And now there's this other big question—a newer question 
which is beginning to force itself into our notice. One that is 
not ages old.. ..that has not been with us slnt'e man first began 
to think. It is: Where is Science Taking Us? 

First, where is science taking us with regard to ethic*al 
and spiritual values? We know what it is doing with regard to 
material things, for material things are its daily business; 
but what is it doing with regard to non-materitU things? If the 
answer were ‘nothing at all,’ that would be bad enough: but 
the actual answer is ‘less than nothing.' Here science is 
actually doing less than nothing; for its material teachings 
have been so over-emphasized that many people are 
floundering and wondering whether after all man is bul a 
machine animated by forces over which he has no control. 

Let’s concentrate on material things, the things that form 
the very stronghold of sclenee. Look at the machine, for 
instance. 

nils is the age of the machine. Machines are everywhere — 
in the fields, in the factory, in the home, in the street, in the city, 
in the country, everywhere. To fly, it is not necessaiy to have 
wings; there are machines. To .swim under the sea. it is not 
necessaiy to have gills, there are machines. To kill our fellow 
men in overwhelming numbens, there are machines. I’etrol 
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machines alone provide ten times more power than all human 
beings in the world. In the busiest countries, each individual 
has six hundred human slaves In his machines. 

What are the consequences of this abnormal power? 
Before the war, it looked as though it might be possible, for 
the first time in history, to provide food and clothing and 
shelter for the teeming population of the world — every man, 
woman and child. This would have been one of the greatest 
triumphs of science. And yet. if you remember, we saw the 
world crammed full of food and people hungry. Today (1940s), 
the period of Second World War. the larders are bare and 
millions starving. That's the war, you would say. When the 
machines of peace once more begin to hum, are we going to 
see again more and more food and people still hungry? For 
that's the way of science and the machine age—It produces 
the goods, it makes the goods, but avoids the consequences. 

And is not the machine age that gives us year by year 
more hours of leisure but falls to teach us how to use them? 
Gives us mechanical habits of mind and represses the spirit 
of adventure—except along machine-made lines? We will need 
all our creative powers to think our way out of the social 
problems to which science has led us. 

It is science that has given us the unexpected 
redistribution of the age groups. Almost every year, some 
modern drug adds a little more to the average span of life, 
until the upper group is overcrowded. In the United States, 
for instance, there are already nine million people over the 
age of sixty. In fifteen years’ time, this number will i‘(‘ach the 
astonishing figure of forty-five million. Who is to keep them? 
It will need some readjustment. 

And so science goes on raising its problems. Compared 
with our fundamental question—^What is Life?—these problems 
may seem of less importance. But they are not really so. They 
will not remain so now that science has gained some measure 
of control over that Frankenstein Monster, atomic energy. 

What is happening Is that science is creating problems 
faster than they can be solved. Man is struggling in a sort ol 
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vicious ciix'lc, always striving to catch up and never getting 
nearer. Anti there arc no signs that the glut of discoveries is 
('ornlng to an end. War is the worst example; science has 
pushed it so far forward that ethics and morals are floundering 
hopelessly behind. 

It makes one .sometimes ask: What is science really after? 
What are its alms? What is its goal? 

Its aims seem to be obvious. They are material, of course. 
One is the complete understanding, indeed the conquest, of 
man’s e'nvtroninent: the conquest of everything material, big 
or small, within man’s reach. 

'I’he other aim Is the understanding of all the mysteries 
that lie within the human body—the material mysteries, the 
innumerable eheinleal and physical actions that make the 
body work. 

If these are the apparent alms of .science, surely they 
cannot represent the ultimate goal. The ultimate goal. If there 
Is such a thing, must be the understanding of everything that 
Jiiakes life worthwhile, the enrielynent of all that life means. 
That goes beyond material things; for man needs more than 
food and shelter and clothing and the understanding of what 
goes on within his stomach. 

Witat is really needed in the w’orld today, perhaps more 
than ever before. Is not .some new world-.shattering discovery 
in nuclear phy.slc.s, or some breath-taking discovery In 
chemistry or medicine. The advance for which the world is 
wailing: beyond any doubt, is a small advance-—a slighi 
advance—in charity, in understanding, forbearance, loleranee. 
Justice and mercy. That is what Ihc world Is waiting for, and 
walling rather anxiously. 

But charity, and tolerance, and forbearance, and the 
understanding of one another are non-material matters. And 
in non-material things—in the simplest social things—science 
has been helpless. It cannot even liclp us to distinguish good 
from evil. 

May be this will not always be so. Who knows? H is quite 
probable that some day science will effeel an Improvemenl in 
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the human brain itself. Not a structural improvement, for in 
gimcture the human brain is the greatest miracle of all; 11s 
understanding will come last. But there might well be a 
functional improvement. That is far from fantastic. 
Chromosome control might well increase the capacity and 
reasoning power of the human brain. 

I should say there is little doubt that man will one day 
improve on natural man, raise his Intellectual status, and 
give him greater power of reasoning and understanding. Me 
might have sufficient reason and understanding to abolish 
war. Whether that will be so. whether he will have a better 
understanding of his fellow men....that remains to be seen. 

It brings us back to the question: Where Is Science Taking 
Us? Despite the present vicissitudes we are going somewhere. 
There are troublous times ahead. But those who fear for the 
future are the craven in spirit; for life is becoming more and 
more interesting, intriguing and exciting. I wish 1 had another 
hundred years. 


Dr S.W. Pennyculck 

From a Broadcast Talk from ADELAIDE, Australia 


flounder 

larder 

ravenous 

vicissitudes 


- struggle or lose control when speaking 

- a room or a large cupboard for storing 
food In a house 

- very hungiy 

- changes of circumstances or fortune in 
one's life 


A. Indicate whether the following statements are correct or 
Incorrect. Write the correctforms of the incorrect statements. 

I. The ultimate goal of science is only to produce weapons 
of mass destruction. 

II. Today, we arc providing food, clothing and shcller lo 
every man, woman and child. 
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111. Cars atul aiToplancs provide a lol of power lo man. 

iv. Tfic nuu'hlne aj^e gives us many more hours of 
leisure but It does not leach us how to use It. 

V. Seienee encourages the spirit of adventure. 

B. Answer llwJoHowing questtons In about 30-40 words 

each: 

I. a. What question lias man been asking down 

the ages? 

b. What Is the other question man will ask now? 

II. What are the two jilms of .seienee? 

III. 'The ultimate goal of seienee must be the 
understanding of everything that makes life 
worthwhile.' What are the things that make life 
‘worthwhile’? 

iv. What is ‘abnormal power’? 

C. Answer (Itc’se in about 100-150 words each. 

1. ‘Seienee is doing less than nothing where ethienl 
and .spiritual values are eoneerned'. E.xplaln. 

il. Why is atomle energy described as a ‘monster’? 

til. How has life In the 21st eentury become more 
Interesting, intriguing and exciting? 

IX Discussion in Pairs or Groups 

Take a stand. Speak either Jor nr against these topics. 

1. SeleiK'e is ('reatlng problems fa.ster than they <’an 
be solved. 

2. Seienee has eau.sed erosion of values. 

3. Is I)r. hennyeuiek critical ofsi lenlifie development? 

A. Select the correct Jbrms of words from those given in 

brackets and^flll in the blanks. 

1. When the_is spilt_energy is 

released, (atom, alomie) 
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2. Hard work Is the key to_Diligent people are 

always--.(successful, succe.ss) 

3. 1 met a very-.person In Goa. Reading poelry 

was our common-(Interest. Inleresting) 

4. I felt-^when I met my nephew after fifteen years. 

He told us of his __adventures, (exelled. 

exciting) 

5. -Is a great curse. To feed the_f)f the 

world should be the major aim of seienee. (hunger, 
hungry) 

li. Study the following words: 

statement, contentment, enrichment 

Note that all these words have been formed by adding-- 

meat at the end of the words—slate, content and eiirleh. 

Such an addition to the end of a word is called a sifl/ix. 

Make words by adding the suffix -ment to the.se wortls. 
develop, appoint, advertise, entertain, asslgtt 

C. Use the correct forms of the words given in brackets and fill 

in the blanks. 

1. It is Important to_this law because tt is only 

after Its_that the guilty can be punished. 

(amendment, amend) 

2. Mr Govlnd Das, who is an eminent-is known 

for his fair_(judgment, judge) 

3. Dr Rtzvi_patients who suffer from hrouehlal 

asthma. 1 am under his __(tr<‘utmeut, in'ai) 

4. The change In the policy of_made It possible 

to_persons above thirty years of age. (recruit, 

recruitment) 

5. She possesses so much-skill that she 

can_any situation on her own. (manage. 

management) 
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lirad the following sentences: 

1. I wish I had another hundred years to live. 

2. I should say that good sense will prevail one day. 

3. Whether that will be so remains to be seen. 

• In the above sentences, the groups of words in Italics 
are noun clauses. 

• A noun clause does the work of a noun: It is a group ol 
words containing a subject and a predicate. 

• A noun clause can function as an object : 

E.\aniple : I do not know where the book Is kept. 

• A noun clause can also function as a subject : 
lixaniple : When the train is going to arrive i.s not known. 

• A noun clause can I'unctlon as the object of a prejX)sltiou : 

Example : I don’t believe in what he says. 

• Noun clauses are very often introduced by ’that' and 
are therefore often calle<l ‘lliat’ - clauses. However, not 
all noun clauses are 'that' - clauses. 

A. Read thej'ollowtng and pick out the noun clauses. 

1. He said that he was feeling very tired. 

ii. I did not know when he hud left. 

ill. Where he went from here is not known. 

Iv. 1 forgo what he told me to do. 

v. I am not impressed by what he did. 

H. Complete the following statements with the appropriate noun 
clauses given in the box. 

i. It is essential_ 

il. I had faith in_ 

ill. --is not known to his colleagues. 
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iv. No one knows 
V. I do not know. 


(a) what I did. 

(b) how the burglar got into the house. 

(c) that I should know all Ihe details about 
the case. 

(d) who she is. 

(e) where he is living these days. 

C. Complete the jollnwinp statements. 

I. I am sure that ...... . __ , 

II. I do not remember__ 

Hi._Is well known I'aet. 

Iv. I am not impressed by___ 

V. _-__ Is quite dear. 


One of the main rea.sons why wrong ideas and useless 
practices can grow up Is Ignorance. Among primitive tribes 
today, as was the case too in pre-historic times, there is 
hardly any scientific knowledge. Everything is mysterious. 

So as science progresses, superstitions ought to grow less. 
On the whole that is true. But it i.s sur[)rlsing how supersti¬ 
tions linger on. If we are tempted to look down upon savage 
tribes and other nations for holding such ideas, we should 
remember that even today, among the most civlll/ed nations, 
a great many superstitions exist and are believed in by a 
great many people. 

It Is, however, true that the increase in scientillc knowledge 
does reduce superstitions and also baseless guessing and 
useless arguments and practices. Civilized people do not 
argue and get angry about or frightened at a volcanic 
eruption or an outbreak of plague; they do not try to calm 
the anger of mysterious powers to stop the eruptions, or 
blame the plague on the sins of their enemtes or on the 
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|)!()tllnjn of vvlhiu'ritU. Thr advanct; of sclcnt'c necessarily 
(’haiifies oiir f'cneral ideas. 


1. What is the main reason for the growth of wrong ideas 
aiui useless practices? 

2, What is it about superstitions that the author finds 
v'ery suiprislngV 

.'1. What will reduce superstlttons and baseless thoughts? 

4, ■Civilised people do not argue or get angry,’ Substantiate 
tills statenu-nt with the arguments given in the piece 
above. 

5. A title is given to this piece. Suggest any other suitable 
title. 




